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Broadening the 
Field of Organization 


Secondly, we must organize nationally. Most 


I look forward to great improvement in organ- 
ization of business men locally, and the general 
adoption and enlargement of the principles 
that have made for the greatest success of the 
well organized Chambers of Commerce of our 
country, namely that it is good business to 
concentrate the business interests in every city 
into one strong democratic organization, and 
thus concentrated they shall be foremost in 
helping forward the civic and social progress of 
their city and its citizens with the same degree 
of interest as they help its commercial and in- 
dustrial progress. 


of the business and social questions that interest 
business men and other citizens are no longer 
to be controlled locally, and therefore the na- 
tional organization must be made so strong and 
influential that it shall express and make effective 
the real opinions and real desires of all the or- 
ganizations of business men of the country, and 
shall never be in danger of being subject to the 
selfish interests of any group of business men, 
or any individual business man, or any special 


section of the country. 


—FROM ADDRESS OF E. A. FILENE OF BOSTON 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF PARIS. 
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HE passage of the tariff bill in- 

stead of being regarded as a 

settlement of the whole tariff 
question for the time being, ought to) 
arouse in all directions an impulse to 
demand for the future a systematic 
accumulation of facts, non-partisan 
deductions, and a willingness to be 
guided by dependable research. The 
resolutions of the Chamber at its 
Annual Meeting were as follows: 


Whereas the tariff is fundamentally an 
economic question, affecting directly or in- | 
directly all industry and commerce and all | 
citizens, for which reasons the tariff policy | 
of the nation is and must always be a po- 
litical issue, to be determined by the people | 
at national elections; and 

Whereas the adjustment of the tariff | 
schedules to the tariff policy of the nation, 
on the contrary, is essentially a technical 
problem, vitally affecting all industry and 
commerce and demanding for its proper so- 
lution a complete, accurate, and impartial 
knowledge of all the essential facts relating 
to each and every industry covered by the 
schedule; and 

Whereas Congress, in which alone is 
vested the lawmaking power, should have at 
its service, to aid it in framing the tariff 
schedules, a permanent and competent body 
of trained and impartial experts, for the 
purpose of gathering, analyzing, and tabu- 
lating all of the vast amount of technical 
and statistical data needed for the intelli- 
gent understanding of the many and diverse 
interests affected by the tariff; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, as fol- | 
lows: 

1. That the issues thus involved are pe- 
culiarly within the scope of the proposed 
activities of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, and should 
be submitted, by a referendum, to the con- 
stituent members in order thereby to as- 
certain their views and to determine the 
policy of the chamber. 

2. That the proposition so to be submit- 
ted is to the effect that Congress shall be 
urged to create a permanent body of ex- 
perts to gather, investigate, and tabulate 
technical and statistical facts of all kinds 
pertinent to the tariff schedules, both in this 
and other countries, and to report there- 
on, from time to time, to Congress when 
and as it may direct, its reports to be avail- 
able to Congress in the framing of tariff 
schedules, and available to the President 
for his guidance in his consideration of 
tariff bills and of proposed commercial 
treaties with other nations. 

3. That this resolution be referred to 
the board of directors for submission to 
the constituent members of this chamber 
to ascertain their views thereon. 


In accordance with the above reso- 
lutions.a Referendum was completed 
on June 14, the full details of which 
were in the June issue of THE Na- 
ION’s Business. One hundred and 
eighty-nine organizations representing 
114,319 firms and individual business 


ashington, D. C, 


Cuicaco OrFricE—io SoutH La 


1911 and onward to arrange for the 
appointment of a Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations that should take up 
the study of the complicated relations 
of labor and capital under a democ- 
racy. 

As far back as February, 1912, Pres- 
ident Taft in his Message relative to 
the Department of the Interior, and 
other departments, referred to the 
problem. By August, 1912, the bill 
had been passed authorizing the selec- 
tion of a Commission on Industrial 
Relations. In December President 
Taft sent in his nominations. They 
were diregarded by the Senate. 

In June President Wilson sent in 
his nominations and they have now 
been confirmed. ‘The life of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations is for 
three years; namely to August 12, 
1915. One year has been entirely 
wasted. Six months more will be 
passed ineffectively, since there will 
be no appropriation for the use of the 
Commission until some time has elaps- 
ed in the first regular session of the 
Sixty-Third Congress, unless added at 
the last moment to the Urgent Defic- 
iency bill. 
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The field of research placed before | 
the Commission on Industrial Rela-| 


E. P. WeEtis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pune WERLEIN, New Orleans, La. 





men, in thirty-six states, cast 715 votes | 


in favor of a permanent tariff com- 
mission against nine opposed. 


The special session of Congress | 
was not deemed by the Buard of Di-| 


rectors of the Chamber a favorable 
time in which to present to its notice 
the results of the Referendum on the 
Permanent Tariff Commission. It 
will be taken up with Congress at the 
first favorable opportunity as soon as 


the pending tariff bill is disposed of. 


T the time of going to press the 

Owen-Glass Federal Reserve Bill 
is still in the process of evolution. Mr. 
Glass’s bill (H. R. 6454) was intro- 
duced June 26 and referred to the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Then it will be recalled, as 
detailed in the last issue of Tur Na- 
TION’S BusINKEss, that it was much 
changed in the Democratic Caucus of 
the House. Utilizing these changes, 
Mr. Glass, acting for the Committee on 


Banking and Currency, reported out | 


the bill on August 29 as H. R. 7837. 
It is now before the House in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and will be subject to 
other changes that at the present 
moment cannot be foretold. Senator 
Owen’s bill (S. 2639) was introduced 


June 26 and was referred to the Senate | 


Committee on Banking and Currency. 
As will be seen elsewhere, some discus- 
sion of this bill took place while it still 
held its original form. To obviate 


‘the inevitable confusion of dealing 
‘with a bill in the Senate Committee, 


showing no changes that had taken 
place in the House bill, Senator Owen 
re-introduced the bill on September 
g as S. 3099. This bill is word for 
word the same as H. R. 7837 and has 
been referred again to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
before whom hearings will be renew- 
ed on or about September 16. 


HE nominees of President Wil- 
son for the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations have now been con- 
firmed. The movement for research 


by such a Commission grew out of 


the conviction of many social workers 
that the dynamite trials and dynamite 
outrages, laid at the door of organ- 
ized labor, indicated symptoms of an 


entirely new social adjustment in the 
history of the United States. 
‘sequently a great effort was made in 


Con- 


tions is so broad as to be discouraging. | 


T can be said that the idea of vo- 
cational education is spreading 
through the United States with 
extraordinary rapidity. Social work- 
ers, economists, statesmen, employers 
and employees, and educators all see 
in the movement for vocational edu- 
cation a means of decreasing the num- 
ber of children who grow up into 
ineffective life. ‘They also see in the 
movement a means of giving equal op- 
portunity to all children to make the 
best of their lives. In this sense the 
movement is regarded as truly demo- 
cratic. 

The conviction has also been forced 
upon the American consciousness 
that as we are very rapidly becoming 
transformed into a manufacturing 
nation we must, through the educa- 
tion of the children, prepare our na- 
tion to take its place in the merchan- 
dising of the world. In this there is 
the tendency to follow in America the 
lead of Germany where practical edu- 
cation has been deemed essential for 
the past forty years and where the 
results are seen in the extraordinary 
commercial activity of Germany the 
world over. 

In 1912 legislation relative to vo- 
cational matters was passed in Wis- 
consin and in Massachusetts. In 1913 


If research had been confined to the | legislation was passed in Indiana, 
‘definite lines, originally suggested to| Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecti- 
President Taft, December 30, 1911,| cut, New York, Illinois, Washington, 
good results might have been antici-| Massachusetts and Rhode Island. In 
pated. On the contrary, the greater| various states there are commissions 
‘the delay in authorizing the formation | studying the question and both in 
of the Commission, the more were de-| state and nation plans are being 
tails of research loaded on until now it| worked out for the training of teach- 


isa 
fecting practically the entire popula- 
tion of America except the leisure 
classes are laid on the shoulders of the 
‘Commission. To be complete in their 
|research is impossible; to be incom- 
plete in their research means an in- 
‘comprehensive report. On another 
page the eleven duties are set forth 

indicating the 


together with data 
"enormous research that will be neces- 


| This seems a proper time to remind 
‘the public of America that an Indus- 
‘trial Commission existed from 1898 
[to 1902. Nineteen great volumes were 
‘prepared by the Commission dealing 
'with almost all phases of social, agri- 
cultural and industrial relationship. 
The commission was burdensome in 
cost and its findings and reports are 


‘now almost forgotten. 


URING the First Meeting of this 

Chamber a resolution was pass- 
ed relative to the efficiency oi 
the consular service and the propriety 
of promotions within the service be- 
cause of efficiency. The attitude of 
President Taft was at that time prais- 
ed. At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in San Francisco, July 14, 
the action of President Wilson in de- 
ciding to continue the merit system in 
‘the consular service was cordially 
‘praised in the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the Board of Directors 
'of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
‘ed States, view with great favor and heart- 
‘ily commend the recent action of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in continuing the 
executive order heretofore in effect, mak- 
ing merit and service the basis of admis- 
sion and promotion in the Consular Service 


of the United States. 

It is now our pleasure to make gen- 
erally known the fact.that President 
Wilson has transmitted to Congress 
a list of consular promotions, includ- 
ing the shifting of Consul General 
Thackara from Berlin to Paris. 
Every one of these promotions has 
been based t:pon the merit system and 
must therefore prove peculiarly grati- 
fying to the business forces of 








America. 


fact that eleven broad questions af- | 


ers for the vocational education of 
children. 

As supplementing this general agi- 
tation in the states there has been a 
steadily. increasing conviction that na- 
tional aid could fittingly be extended 
to the states in transforming and im- 
proving their educational systems. 
Precedents for such aid are found in 
the history of the Morrill and Hatch 
acts which led to the establishment 
throughout the country of agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges. 

This proposed legislation became 
widely known first as the Dolliver- 
Davis Bill. Then the work was taken 
up by Senator Page of Vermont and 
the bill, somewhat changed, became 
known as the Page—Wilson bill— 
Wm. B. Wilson, at present Secretary 
of Labor, having introduced the bill 
in the House during the Sixty-Second 
Congress. The Page bill is now be- 
fore the Senate, but action is not ex- 
pected at this session. The principles 
of the Page bill which would first ex- 
tend aid to the states in preparing 
teachers for vocational guidance has 
been endorsed by nearly twenty-five 
national organizations, both of organ- 
| ized labor, of organized manufacturers 
and of business men, including the 
‘Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
| A method for harmonizing a num- 
ber of varying opinions on National 
Aid to Vocational Education is now 
being worked out. Early in the extra 
session Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, introduced a joint resolution 
providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the need and 
report a plan for national aid to vo- 
cational education. On September 
11th, the House Committee on Educa- 
tion voted to report out this resolu- 
tion favorably. The report is to be 
made by December 1 of this year The 
sum of $15,000 will be appropriated. 





SEALSKINS IN st. Lours. The delivery of 
a large consignment of government seal- 
skins to St. Louis for treatment and dres- 
sing indicates the possibility of great 
changes in the sealskin industry, dressing 
hitherto being almost exclusively confined 
to the British Isles. 
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New Tariff Bill Nears Final Stage 


Senate and House have both passed the New Tariff Bill. 


It is now 1n con- 


ference and may be regarded as approaching completion without further 


great changes. 


The entire evolution of the bill, the arbitrary changes of 


rates between House and Senate and the discussions in Congress demonstrate 


Senate and House and will|the Senate are here shown together: 
now go into conference. | 
The only features that can yet be) 


7 NHE Tariff Bill has passed bot!| the Surtax scale as finally passed by 


INCOME SURTAX IN HOUSE BILL. 


% on incomes between $20,000 and $50,000 
regarded as absolutely settled are | 94 OM" “ oe 1 
those in which Senate and House/3%, « « ‘over — 100,000 
| 


agree. | ICOME SURTAX IN SENATE BILI 
The differences between Senate an}, . 1° vi supe "¢ 
|19% on incomes between $20,000 and $50,000 


House are subject to change and may | 37, , socoo.and 75,000 

represent concessions on either side,|34, « «“ «“ 75,000 and 100,000 

that will be equivalent of new matter. | 4% “ a - 100,000 and 250,000 
One peculiarity of the situation is|57 “ ©. = 2 

that the Senate tariff rates range ma-|°” in excess Of 500,000 

terially lower than those of the House.| The Senate did but little to clear up 
It is hardly to be expected that the | the involved character of the income 


250,000 and 500,000 ; 


rates will be much advanced in any | tax section of the Tariff bill. In the 


case and therefore the business world \July number of Tae Navion’s Bust- 
can form a pretty accurate opinion as | ygss, the income tax section and the 
to the duties which will be levied leg-| amendments of the Senate Democratic 
ally immediately after the conference| Caycus were set forth quite fully on 
adjusts differences and the President | page 12. 


signs the bill. | In the May issue of Tur NaTION’s 


2 _BusINEss attention was drawn to the 
a a oe Se | tact eet income tax exemptions did 
During the evolution of the Tariff) not include commercial organizations. 
Bill and in its later history in the Sen-| Our members will be interested to 
ate, there was a distinct effort made learn that the Tariff bill as it has come 
to penalize those importers who were | from the Senate exempts commercial! 
holding goods in bond so as to secure | and other civic organizations who do 
the advantage of the anticipated lower | not carry on their work for profit. 
scale of duties. It is generally known | 
that a sufficient volume of dutiable 
merchandise is now in bond to depress | 


: "S| Several important changes have 
duties to the extent of about ten mil- | heen made made in the administrative 
lion dollars. In the tariff discussions | features of the Tariff bill, the ma- 
relative to these bonded goods, good j,+ity of these tending toward simpli- 
sense prevailed and the suggestion tO| ‘fication. The bill now contains no 
charge old rates on all goods so held | nae 

5 ; - authorization 
fell through, for it was realized that [jnited States t 


as the tariff bill, except in specifically | 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


o inspect the books of 


stated instances would go into effect, 
one day after it became law, it would 
be unfair to importers to prevent them 
discounting the changes in advance by 
the method of storage. 


FREE LIST INCREASED 


The Senate increased the size of the 
free list by including, under agricul- 
tural machinery, such machinery as is 
used in beet and sugar cane refining. 
Among other notable additions to the 
free list were, cement, cast iron pipe 
of every description, pig iron and iron 
in forms less finished than bars, scrap 
iron and steel, steel ingots, and guri 
powder. ‘The free leather section has 
been enlarged. There have also been 
included meats under proper inspec- 
tion, domestic animals suitable for 
human food, wheat and wheat pro- 
ducts, and barbed wire of all kinds. 


INCOME TAX CH, “GES 


The general decrease in rates, re- 
ferred to above, renders it necessary 
to regard the income tax as a means 
of meeting a heavy deficit in the future 
and not solely as a means of de- 
finitely extending the taxation burden 
by direct taxation upon those who 
have acquired a comfortable share of 
this world’s goods. But m addition tu 
the need for raising immediate 
revenue through an income tax, there 
was among certain members of the 
Senate a distinct tendency to make 
the income tax fall with unexpected 
heaviness upon those possessed of 
large incomes. The bill when intro- 
duced in the House proposed a tax 
of one per cent per annum on incomes 
of four thousand dollars and over; 
the Senate Democratic Caucus on in- 
comes of three thousand dollars and 
over. The original Surtax scale and 


manufacturers and exporters in other 
‘countries. There has also disappear- 
‘ed from the Tariff bill, the proposi- 


the need of a method of Tariff revision based upon scientific research. 


through the investigative authority | the Secretary of the Treasury the 
which has been placed upon the duty of making and publishing rules 
3ureau. of Foreign and Domestic and regulations. He is also authoriz- 
Commerce, an appropriation of $50, ed to require those persons who come 
000 was made in the Department oi within the provision of the Act to keep 
Commerce. records and statements in a manner 
While nothing affirmative has been that will disclose “future” t1ansactions. 
accomplished in the campaign for a _ The third paragraph defines peaal- 
permanent and separate Tariff Com- ties for violation of the statute and 
mission in the present bill, it is doubt- | states that violators “shal! be guilty of 
ful whether any tariff bill of the a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
future will be attempted without fuii| thereof shall pay a fine in any sum not 
knowledge in advance of all facts of less than one hundred dollars nor 
manufacture without regcrd to party more than twenty thousand dollars.” 
politics, either through the Bureau of This paragraph also states that natural 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or persons or unincorporated associa- 
through a Permanent Commission. tions of persons guilty of violating 
this act may be subject to an addi- 
THE CHAMBER'S ATTITUDE tional punishment by imprisonment of 
The proposal for a permanent 0 less than one year nor more than 
tariff commission in almost all cases three years. - 
went further than the expressed ovin- The fourth paragraph imposes an 
ion of the business men of the Uniced additional penalty or punishment of 
States affiliated with the organizations two thousand dollars on each separate 
which constitute the Chamber of Com- Sale_made in violation of the statute, 
merce of the United States of Am- the United States to act as plaintiff in 
erica. ‘The duties of such a commis- Such action and one-half of the fine 
sion as defined in our Referendum are When recovered shall be paid over to 
as follows: the person giving the information 
1. To gather, investigate, and Upon which the recovery is based. 
tabulate technical and statistical facts, The fifth paragraph provides for 


‘of all kinds pertinent to the tariff exemptions from prosecution for those 


for officers of the) 


‘tion to give a five per cent rebate in) 


duties on goods imported in American 
| vessels. 


TARIFF COMMISSION DISCUSSIONS 


efforts were made to include in the 


| 


|for a permanent tariff commissioa. 


vhave given power to the commission 


| |to promulgate rates independently of all people. Every provision will in- 
_ Both in the Senate and in the House 


Tariff bill an amendment providing | 


_Every effort in this direction failed, | 
‘though while the efforts were being | 


/made, they brought to light in dis: 
cussion much convincing argument for 
scientific investigation of costs of 
‘manufacture at home and 


specialized research, though the dis- 


|any rate making power to a_ body 


Congress, as proposed in the amend- 
‘ment offered by Senator Poindex- 
ter. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was at one point quoted as 
furnishing a parallel case, but it was 
made clear that a difference exists 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
supervise rates, but in the other case 
could not delegate rate-making in re- 
lation to revenues with which Con- 


in that Congress does, in the case of | 


and other Whose evidence is deemed material by 
countries. the prosecuting officer. 

2. The reports of the commission Paragraph six provides that any 
should be confined to ascertained facts Payment of tax under the authority 
and should exclude recommendations 0f this section shall not interfere with 
unless called for by the body having the enforcement of any state laws re 
power to institute tariff legislation. lative to futures nor hinder states or 
The information secured by the com- ‘municipalities from imposing a tax on 
mission should be available to either Such transactions. ; 
house of Congress and to the Presi- | Paragraph seven provides that the 
dent. section shall be in force from and 

The duties as defined in the Poin- | after the first day of September, 1914. 
dexter amendment, for instance, would TARIFF RESEARCH IMPERATIVE. 


The tariff bill will in no detail satisfy 


schedules, both in this 


Congress though subject to Congres- terfere with some 


/ t conditions that 
sional review. 


might by preference of some be let 
alone. According to newspaper re- 
ports, business men generally are pre- 

The new section of the tariff bill! paring to adapt themselves as success- 
which imposes a tax on cotton futures | fully as possible to the fiscal changes 


COTTON “FUTURES” SECTION 


‘led to discussions that were intended of every character involved in this 


to show the difference between pure new legislation. To pass it, however, 
speculation and the accumulation of | without making a provision for some- 


abroad | a stock of material to be delivered and thing more scientific in the future, 
The general feeling among Congress-| utilized at some time in the future may be regarded as contrary to the 
men is understood to be in favor of| While the functions which stock and good judgment of business America. 


|cotton quotations perform in business The points made at the annual meeting 


acting with authority assigned to it by | 





gress itself would be obliged to pro- 
'vide for the administrative efficiency | 
of the government. 


$50,000 FOR RESEARCH 


In the discussions of the proposed 
amendments and also in the discus- 
sion on the general deficiency bill 
many statements were made as _ to 
the character of the service which 








could be rendered to Congres» 


|the tax apply to futures tor expected 


cussions showed clearly that Congress| were clearly explained, there was de-| of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
as a whole is not yet ready to transfer | nunciation of exchanges in general.| United States of America were includ- 


This section has seven paragraphs. ed in a brief resolution, the general 

The first paragraph proposes to levy accuracy of which should be consider- 
a tax equal to one-tenth of one cen: ed by men of all parties. 
per pound on any cotton bought or —- 
sold f u i * . : . 

old for future delivery “at or on any | Customs Regulations 
cotton exchange or board of trade or nn ae? a : 
similar place, or by any person acting he American Chamber of Commerce in 
. b 3 ; c h oa | Paris advises that a second meeting of the 
in substantial conformity to the rules | [International Congress of Customs Regu- 
and regulations or market quotations | lations is to be held in that city on No- 
of any such cotton exchange, board | vember 18. The principal questions to be 
of trade, or similar place.” It is pro- discussed are (1) the desirability of sub- 
‘dad he ‘ h he | mitting customs litigation to experts; (2) 
vided, howcver, that where such COt-| means of dispensing with entry duties on 
ton 1s actually delivered the tax is tu| consigned goods (for approval or tem- 





'be refunded to the party paying the |porary admission); (3) regulations gov- 


The sam araeraph m ¢ | ¢rning commercial travelers and their sam- 
e P grap ake ples; and (4) a uniform definition of the 


; } 4 b terms “gross weight” and “net weicht” in 
delivery in foreign countries. It also) their application to dutiable merchandise. 
requires that all contracts for futures ee a 

shall be in writing and that the tax! gcienriric rartrr MAKING. Since the last 
shall be paid by means of stamps af- | issue of the Tue Nation’s Business avolume 
fixed to such written contracts and /on Scientific Tariff Making which is a his- 


shall b ht b |tory of the movement to create a Tariff 

i be bought by the party named | (mmission, has been put forth by Harry 
as buyer, Tarleton Wills, Secretary of the National 
The second paragraph places upon | Tariff Commission Association. 


same. 
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The Progress of 
Banking and Currency 
Legislation 


i URING the past month repre- 
sentatives of clearing houses 
an.] state bankers’ associations 


from forty-seven states, concluded a 
meeting in Chicago. These represen 
tatives unanimously endorsed a series 
of resolutions showing favorable dis- 
position towards the proposed legis- 
lation but inaking a number of sug: 
gestions. The suggestions stand as 
the deliberate judgment of the lead- 
ing bankers of the nation who are) 
convinced that the Owen-Glass bill, | 
in that it approximates the mobiliza-| 
tion of reserves, should pass, but who) 
are equally convinced by their tech- | 


nical experience that certain changes | 
are essential. | 
| 


THE BANKERS’ SUGGESTIONS 


The number of reserve banks should be 
reduced to five. 

Subscriptions to stock should be ten per 
cent of the capital of the subscribing bank, 
one-half to be paid in cash and one-half a 
liability, subject to call. 

Membership in a Federal reserve bank 15 
to be optional not compulsory. 

The annual dividend rate on Federal re- 
serve bank stock is increased from five to 
six per cent, and the division of sixty per 
cent to the government and forty per cent 
to banks, according to average balances, is 
retained; but the government’s share is tu 
be used as a sinking fund to be held against 
the government’s debts, not its “bonded” 


‘. 

The Federal Reserve Board is to consist 
of seven members—the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ex-officio: three appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate; and 
three elected by the directors uf the Federal 
reserve banks. 

The powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
are restricted so that it may not compel 
one Federal reserve bank to rediscount for 
another; it may “permit” it. 

The Federal Reserve Board may not 
change the number or standing of reserve 
and central reserve cities and the power 
“to perform the duties, functions or ser- 
vices specified or implied in this act,” is 
stricken out. 

The provision for a Federal Advisory 
Council is eliminated. 

The section providing for note issues 


‘ember 10. 





was struck out and rewritten. It provides 
that Federal Reserve bank notes shall be 
issued by Federal reserve banks and re 
deemed in gold on demand by the bank of 
issue. A gold reserve of forty per cent 
against these notes is provided and no 
Federal reserve bank can pay out the note; 
of any other. Such note issues must be 
covered by discounted paper or foreign 
bills of exchange. Any deficiency of gol:| 
behind the notes calls for a tax of one and 
a half per cent for each two and a half 
per cent deficiency, with 331-3 per cent as 
the stopping point, 

Reserve requirements are reduced as 
follows: 


In 
Federal With 
In Reserve Reserve 
vaults Banks Agents 
Country banks 4% 4% 4% 
Reserve city banks.. 6% €% 6% 
Central reserve banks 10% 10% ‘a 

The provision for general clearing house 
functions was modified to read: “It shah 
be the duty of every Federal reserve bank 
to receive on deposit at par checks and 
drafts drawn upon another Federal reserve 
bank.” 

The section providing that country banks 
may make loans on farm lands was chang- 
ed so that such loans may run for twelve 
months instead of nine. 





The provision for savings departments 
by national banks is stricken out. 


particularly in Congress itself to delay 
action. ‘The feeling of the country 
as a whole, however, seems to be that 
national confidence in the matter of 


banking and currency can now only | 


be restored by some line of action; for 


the proposal to change our banking | 
and currency laws is popularly re- 
garded as evidence that those laws 


are defective. 


Glass Defends Bill 


On September roth the Hon. Carter | 
Glass, when placing the Glass bill be- | 
fore the Committee of the whole 


House, carefully explained the history 
and purpose of the legislation. The 
explanation covers about nine pages 
of the Congressional Record of Sept- 
At the outset conceding 
that our national banking system was 
defective and that under the system 
financial catastrophe had overtaken 
the country five times in thirty years, 
Mr. Glass then briefly reviewed the 
efforts toward reform from the 
time of the Indianapolis Monetary 
Commission up to and including the 
scope of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill. 

He explained that the proponents 
of the present bill did not hesitate to 
appropriate suggestions of a meritor- 
ious nature made by tiie National 
Monetary Commission. Then moving 
forward to a discussion of the Bili 
Mr. Glass emphasized the importance 
of an early vote and rebuked the 
proneness of public men to procrasti- 
nate. The pledges of the parties, 
both Republican and Democratic, 
were made part of his speech. He de- 
fended the regional reserve banks and 
explained that twelve was a com 
promise between the suggestion of 
fifty on one hand and three on the 
other. He asserted that under the 
terms of the bill small banks will b= 
protected through their association 
with the regional reserve banks. Re- 
lative to the Federal Reserve Board. 
he declared that it was neither in 
power nor in purpose a central bank. 
He argued that it avoided the vices 
and dangers of a central bank, and 
that the pewers conferred upon the 
Federal Reserve Board were in no 
way extraordinary. He _ exvlained 
the function of the Federal Reserve 
Board in mobilizing reserves through 
its power to correlate the regional re- 
serve bank system. He pointed out in 
relation to the suspension of the re- 
serve requirements that such power 
has been exercised by the Comptroller 
of tht Currency for nearly fifty years. 
He was particularly emphatic in that 
portion of his speech which dealt with 
the subject of political control of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He regarded 
the outcry against political control as 
futile since there was no serious dang- 
er of an abuse of power. 

Nearly two pages of his speech 
dealt with banking reform and the 
farmer, farm loans, the handling 
of farm crops, and lower interest 
to the farmer. In dealing with 


The Senate Committee on Banking | Section 20, Mr. Glass clearly stated 
and Currency has met with represen- | that the purpose of the bill is to with- 
tatives of the American Bankers’ As-| draw the reserve funds of the country 


sociation. 


be acted upon. 


It is not yet safe to state) 
whether or not the suggestions will | 
The national feeling | 
however, is that members of Con-| 
gress are more than anxious to avoid | 


from congested money centers, and 
thus do away with any pyramiding 
of credit upon credit. In carrying for- 
ward his discussion relative to reserve 
requirements he adduced figures to 


making a mistake in relation to a sub-|show that the rearrangement of re- 


ject so technical in its character. 


future. 


At | 
present it is uncertain whether the| 
Owen-Glass bill will pass in the near | 
Much effort is being made, | 


serves could take place for a very 
much less interchang of actual cash 
than was commonly supposed. From 
this point he took up the various 





statements that have been made as to 


country banks and their prospects 


under the new bill, and his general 
conclusion was in line with that set 
forth by Senator Owen as part of the 
supplement of Tue Narion’s Busi- 
NEss for August. Then followed that 
portion of his speech which dealt with 
the refunding of bonds. This, in turn, 
led to discussion of division of earn- 
ings and the question of note issues. 
His closing words were “and now Mr. 
Chairman, sure of our ground, yet 
conscious of human limitation, we sub- 
mit this bill to the judgment of the 


| 

| House, challenging a fair considera- 
tion of its provisions and devoutly in- 
voking the patriotic co-operation of 
‘our colleagues in what should be a 
great service to the country and a 
memorable achievement of the Sixty- 
Third Congress.” 

Immediately after Mr. Glass’s 
speech Representative Hayes of Cali- 
fornia spoke for the minority-in the 
Committee and the discussion arising 
from his statement and that of Mr. 
|Glass fills thirty-four pages of the 
‘Congressional Record of September 
10. 





Commercial Arbitration 


BY 
CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION 
NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


[Eprror’s Nore.—This article received as 
Tue Nation’s Business was going to press, 
should be read in connection with all mat- 
ter regarding the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. It defines working plans for 
commercial conciliation and arbitration 
that can possibly point the way to effective 


results in industrial disputes.] 
I to the American Bar Association 
at its recent annual meeting in 

Montreal, Lord Haldane, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, called upon the 
lawyers of England, Canada and the 
United States, to join together in the 
development of an ethical standard or 
standards for international relation- 
ships that would be higher than any 
legal code or treaty. He referred to 
Fichte’s definition of “Sittlichkeit,” 
the custom or habit of mind of a 
people which made certain things “bad 
form” or “ungentlemanly conduct.” 

The movement for commercial ar- 
bitration is a movement among the 
business men of the world in the dir- 
ection of formulating a kind of “Sit- 
tlichkeit” among business men, that 
is, a sense of what is honorable, just 
and decent in the dealings of business 
men with each other, reduced to more 
definite terms. 

In this spirit during the past year 
the Committee of Arbitration of the 


N a memorable address delivered 


Chamber of Commerce of the State) 


of New York has not only disposed 
of important differences between bus- 
iness men, but has disposed of them 
with an economy of time and money 
impossible for courts of law to pro- 
vide. And the irritation and even 
rancor incident to court procedure in 
suit has been noticeably absent. Bus- 
iness men of high standing and large 
affairs served as arbitrators and gave 
their time and experience in the set- 
tling of disputes, not only between 
members of the Chamber or citizens 
of this country, but also in controver- 
sies with foreigners in cases where 
neither party was in any way con- 
nected with our Chamber. The 
Chamber has by request during the 
past year, appointed an umpire for 
the settlement of disputes between 
the Public Service Commission and 
contractors for the construction 
of subways. In addition to the cases 
actually arbitrated, almost one hund- 
red business disputes were settled by 
the conciliatory facilities afforded by 
the Committee. The cases discussed, 
tried or settled by the Committee 
through conciliation or formal arbitra- 
tion comprise almost every variety 
of business dispute ranging from 
Panama hats to shoes, from seeds to 
silks and from building contracts to 
lawyers’ fees. Several matters are 
now before the Committee  re- 
garding differences between mer- 
chants of the United States and for- 
eign countries. The Committee’s 
work of education has taken a wide 
range and has created a widespread 


interest in the whole subject of com- 
mercial arbitration. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America has taken this matter up 
with a view to securing a larger meas- 
ure of commercial and industrial peace 
throughout the country. 

No only in the commercial field, 
but in the industrial field has the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration been of service. 
In the important clothing strike in 
New York City,—one. of its largest 
manufacturing industries,—the Com- 
mittee undertook by the exercise of 
its friendly offices, to bring together 
the two parties to the controversy, 
and they were ultimately brought to- 
gether upon substantially the terms of 
working conditions discussed and 
urged by the Committee. 

At the Ffth International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce held in 
Boston last September, the desirability 
of establishing methods for inter- 
national commercial arbitration was 
taken up, and while the difficulties in 
the way are great and will take time 
to surmount, the very fact that it is 
being seriously considered by the rep- 
resentative commercial organizations 
of the world, is markedly significant 
of the progress being made in the 
direction of better international trade 
| relations. 

The new Commission on Industrial 
Relations recently appointed by the 
President, must take up and consider 
every available means for avoiding 
friction between employer and em- 
ployed, and for making better prog- 
ress in the settlement of industrial 
differences.. This Commission will 
undoubtedly consider and take into 
account, the methods of commercial 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration 
between busines$ men and their appli- 
cability to the handling of industrial 
disputes. 


Labor Safety Bureau in 
Department of Labor 


As at present constituted the Department 
of Labor has four bureaus,—the Bureau of 
Immigration, the Bureau of Naturalization, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Children’s Bureau. | 

A bill introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 23 (H. R. 7083) would 
create in the Department of Labor a Bu- 
reau of Labor Safety. According to this 
bill, it would be “the province and duty of 
such bureau * * * * to make general 
and special investigation and examination 
of labor safety plans and devices of all 
kinds, and the need therefor, generally 
and specially, and to make public the re- 
sults of such investigation and examination 
from time to time. It shall also be the 
province and duty of such bureau * * * 
to gather, compile, publish, and supply use- 
ful information concerning the use of labor 
safety plans and devices in the industries 
of the United States and elsewhere.” 

There are over 6,000,000 employees of 
ieee, over 1,600,000 employees of rail- 
roads. 
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Commission on Industrial Relations 


The duties laid upon the Commission on Industrial 


Relations whose 


official life ends August 1915, are indicated below, by taking out of 
their setting in the verbiage of the bill the eleven lines of research. 
Associated with these are figures to show how difficult it will be for a 
Commission of nine members in two years to compass the task set before it. 


HE field of work originally 
suggested for the Commission 
on Industrial Relations was 

as tollows, and grew out of the Mc- 
Namara confessions. It was in the 
form of a Communication to Presi- 
dent Taft. 

“We appeal to the federal government to 
create a commission, with as great scientific 
competence, staff resources, and power to 
compel testimony as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 

1.—To investigate (and on this point 
make a preliminary report within six 
months) conditions of labor during the last 
six years in the structural iron trade, in- 
cluding in the study the organizations of 
employers and employes, the methods and 
purposes of each, and the relations of each 
to the other. 

2—To gauge the break-down of our ma- 
chinery of industrial government by tracing 
the trend of law and judicial decision 
through state and federal courts with re- 
spect to labor causes (the boycott, the 
picket, the injunction, the strike); and to 
examine the exact economic and legal status 
of the union, the union member, the non- 
union man, the strike-breaker, the tenant 
of a company house. 

3.—To investigate the economic and so- 
cial cost of strikes to employers, to work- 
men, and to the public. 

4.—To examine and review the rules and 
records of trade unions and employers’ as- 
sociations in their relations to each other; 
the conditions of the trades in which un- 
ions are strong and those in which no un- 
ions exist. 

Nor should such a commission’s work be 
limited to these negative lines. It should be 
commissioned : 

5.—To study and make report on the 
scope and methods and resources of fed- 
eral and state bureaus of labor to the end 
that they may meet permanently those re- 
sponsibilities which through the work of 
such a commission would be more ade- 
quately defined. 

6.—To make special and exhaustive study 
into the practicability and working princi- 
ples of schemes of economic government 
such as the trade legislature in the cloak, 
suit, and skirt industry, the joint arbitra- 
tion board which for seven years controll- 
ed the New York building trades, the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, the Canadian 
Industrial disputes acts, the minimum wage 
boards long established in Australia and re- 
cently introduced in England.” 


Fields of Inguiry 


In contradistinction to the above the fol- 
‘lowing are the directions under which the 
Commission on Industrial Relations must 
investigate as prescribed by the law creat- 
ing the Commission. 


I. IT IS TO INQUIRE INTO TRE GENERAL, CON- 
DITION OF LABOR IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUS- 
TRIES OF THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE, AND ESPECIALLY IN THOSE 
WHICH ARE CARRIED ON IN CORPORATE FORMS; 
Statistics for 1900 (the Bureau of the 
Census has not yet isued those for 1910) 
showed the followed groups znd totals of | 
‘those who do the nation’s work. 
Agricultural pursuits ..... 10,381,765 
Trade !and transportation.. 4,766,964 
Manufacturing and mech- 
atiical ‘pursuits .......... 7,085,309 
In addition to the above 
there were in profesisonal 
OHEMIOE foc os aketees a 
In addition to the above 
there were in Domestic 
and personal service..... 5,580,657 


1,258,538 





2 ‘va lai 22,234.038 
There are now more than thirty millions 


ward, gainfully occupied. Under each of | 
the above heads are many necessary group- | 
ings: Agriculture 9; Domestic and per- | 
sonal Service, 15; Trade and Transporta- 
tion, 25; and Manufacturing and Mechani- | 
cal Pursuits, 13. These 13 are in the maia 
as follows, each group ‘being again sub- 
jected to many present and frequent new | 
ramifications : 

Building trades. 

Chemicals and allied products. 

Clay, glass and stone products. 

Fishing and mining. 

Food and kindred products. 

Tron and steel and their products. 

‘Leather and ‘its ‘finished -products. 





Liquors and beverages. 

Lumber and its re-manufactures. 

Metals and metal products other than tron 

and steel. 

Paper and printing. 

Textiles. 

Miscellaneous industries. 

Unquestionably alll except those in pro- 
fessional service and those who form the 
leisure class, fall within the prescribed re 
search. 

The additional words “including agri- 
culture” will call for research so vast and 
so varied as to classify and deduce from 
every financial, marketing, climatic and pro 
duce condition in every state 

The words “in corporate forms,” mean 
research into the conduct of about 300,000 
corporations, all employers. 

Without doubt 118,000 of these must be 
considered in the research of the Comi- 
mission on Industrial Relations. The 
classifications are shown below. 

Public service, such as railroads; steam- 
boat, ferryboat, and stage line companies ; 
pipe line, gas, and electric light companies: 
transportation and _ storage companies; 
telegraph and telephone companies. . .25,000. 

Industrial and manufacturing, such as 
mining, lumber, and coke companies; roll- 
ing mills; foundry and machine shops; saw 
mills; flour, woolen, cotton and _ other 
mills; manufacturers of cars, automobiles, 
elevators, agricultural implements, and all 
articles manufactured wholly or in part 
from metal, wood, or other material; man- 
ufacturers or refiners of sugar, molasses, 
sirups, or other products; ice or refrier- 
ating companies; slaughterhouse, tannery, 
packing, or canning companies....... 93,000 

The above is the first line of research 
‘aid upon the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

2. IT IS TO INQUIRE INTO EXISTING RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

It will involve an analysis, not merely 

of agreements or bargains for service but 
deductions from the thousand and one 
variations that arise either from the urgent 
need of the employer or more frequently, 
from the urgent need of the one seeking 
employment. There are over 6,000,000 
employees of factories; over 1,600,000 em- 
ployees of railroads. 
3. IT Is TO INQUIRE INTO THE IFFECT OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONDITIONS ON PUBLIC WELFARE 
AND INTO THE RIGHTS AND POWERS OF THE 
COMMUNITY TO DEAI, THEREWITH. 

This line of inquiry is indefinite, but it 
would seem to involve an inquiry into the 
industrial conditions of every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States and the con- 
sideration of these conditions as affecting 
public welfare, local and otherwise. It 
may be assumed that those who drew the 
bill had in mind full research into the ef- 
fect of a manufacturing or industrial es- 
tablishment on school attendance, on oc- 
cupational health, on accidental death, ete. 
For instance, the maintenance of a factory 
in a certain town might tend to reduce the 
attendance of children at school. This 
would be an “effect of industrial condi- 
tions” which would call for community 
action. If the Commission on Industrial 
Relations were to follow the exact mean- 
ing of the third line of inquiry, it would 
partake of research into the existence of 


|every hamlet or larger group of people in 
ithe United States. This line of inquiry | 


also enters into “rights and powers,” which 
is a great legal question affecting the ev- 
olution of all society. 


| Of course it will bring to light what | 
communities have done and what they | 
| found they could not do to compel better 


nent of conditions or to enter as a third 
party into contracts between employers and 


| employees. 
| 4. IT IS TO INQUIRE INTO THE CONDITIONS 


OF SANITATION AND SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES 


| AD THE PROVISIONS FOR PROTECTING THELIFE, 


LIMB AND HEALTH OF THE EMPIOYEES: 
This line of inquiry will be comparatively 


| easy if held to corporate employers; difficult 
|if made to extend to all. As indicated 


above about 93,000 manufacturing estab- 


lishments are corporations. In 1909 ther: | 
were 268.000 manufacturing establishments. | 


27,000 of them employing from one to five 
people, and 136,000 employing from six to 
twenty. If the inquiry brings together all 
facts regarding wellare work and then 
contrasts, if possible, with conditions of a 
decade back the resvit will prove encourag- 
ing; but to find out all the above facts re 
garding all employees is impossible. 


5. IT 1S TO INQUIRE INTO TUE GROWTH O} 
ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND OI W AG™ 
EARNERS AND THE EFFECT OF SUCH ASSOCIA 
TIONS UPON THE RELATIONS RETWEEN EM- 
PLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES: 

This means a full inquiry into ever) 
form of organization among employers and 
also among employees and a full under- 
standing, not of what one association 
has effected, but what all have efiected 
This would include all associations of em 
p:oying farmers. 

6. IT Is TO INQUIRE INTO THE EXTENT AN? 
RESULTS OF METHODS OF COLLUCTIVE BARGAIN 
ING: 

Whether the above is intended to apph 

solely to collective bargaining in the matter 
of wages is not defined. If this is its limit 
it means full details of all wage arrange 
ments that have been entered into by two 
or more workers at one time, mutually 
agreeing to stand by each other. 
7. If IS TO INQUIRE INTO ANY METHODS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN TRIED IN ANY STATE OR IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR MAINTAINING MU- 
TUALLY SATISFACTORY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYERS: 

This means world-wide research inty 

all past and present efforts to bring about 
mutually satisfactory relations between 
employees and employers. This alone is 
a stupendous task in research, both by 
interview or inquiry, and by reading of abt 
industrial literature, in the manufacturing 
development of nations. 
8. Ir Is TO INQUIRE INTO THE METHODS FOR 
AVOIDING OR ADJUSTING LABOR DISPUTES 
THROUGH PEACEFUL AND CONCILIATORY MEDI- 
TATION AND NEGOTIATIONS: 

The eighth duty is just as far reaching 

as the seventh, but deals with “avoiding or 
adjusting” instead of “maintaining.” 
g. If Is TO INQUIRE INTO THE SCOPE, METH- 
ODS, AND RESOURCES OF EXISTING BUREAUS 
OF LABOR AND INTO POSSIBLE WAYS OF IN- 
CREASING THEIR USEFULNESS: 

This will prove a valuable and compara- 

tively easy line of research; and if the sug- 
gestions as to the increase of usefulness 
are comprehensive there may be some hope 
of standardizing and rendering more efficient 
all agencies of employment of official 
character, either state or municipal. 
10. IT Ig TO INQUIRE INTO THE QUESTION OF 
SMUGGLING OR OTHER ILLEGAL ENTRY OF 
ASIATICS INTO THE UNITED STATES OR ITS 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS, AND OF THE METHODS 
BY WHICH SUCH ASIATICS HAVE GAINED AND 
ARE GAINING SUCH ADMISSION, AND SHALL 
REPORT TO CONGRESS AS SPEEDILY AS POSSIBLE 
WITH SUCH RECOMMENDATION AS SAID CoM 
MISSION MAY THINK PROPER TO PREVEN't 
SUCH SMUGGLING AND ILLEGAL, ENTRY. 

This refers only to Chinese. There 

were 30,000 fewer of these in the Unitec 
States in 1910 than in 1890. 
11. THE COMMISSION SHALL SEEK TO DIS- 
COVER THE UNDERLYING CAUSES OF DISSATIS- 
FACTION IN THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AND 
REPORT ITS CONCLUSIONS TH#REON, 

Students of the industrial situation are ful- 
ly aware that in certain communities and in 
certain industries there seems to be unend- 

|ing industrial turmoil. Research by the 
Commission into the causes of such con- 
stant dissatisfaction, if such tesearch lead; 
to any clear conclusion, wiil be helpful in 
every industrial community. The reason 
for this is that a condition basically defect- 
ive in one community and producing there 
a bad effect will if found in another com. 
munity, ultimately engender a similar ef- 
fect. Knowledge in advance will mean im- 
provement of conditions and thus the obvia- 
tion of stress and strain upon society. 

The field of research in the direction 

of this 11th line of duty is very great for 
there have been in the past twenty-five 
/years about forty thousand strikes affecting 
over eight million workers. In the same 
period there have been over fifteen hun- 
dred lock-outs affecting eight hundred 
thousand workers. Labor unions have 
ordered twenty-five thousand strikes and 
| strikes not ordered by labor unions amount 
to about twelve thousand. This line of 
|research which is evidently intended to be 


|undertaken by the Commission should prove 
of great value. 

It is to be regretted that the final duty 
laid upon the Commission should be phrase” 
in so indefinite a way as to outline that 
which seems to be a task impossible of ac 
complishment without bringing under in- 
vestigation every form of dissatisfaction in 
the industrial situation. 





In view of the limited time at the 
disposal ot the Commission, it will 
be seen by the presentation of its 
eleven lines of research that the 
prompt co-operation of all employers 
and employees is necessary to secure 
satisfactiory results. 


Exhibits 
of Manutactures 


N various parts of the country plans 
have been set on foot for making ex 


hibits of local manufactures. This h 
proved a valuable beginning in the direc 
tion of collective advertising to visitors. 
The idea is in keeping with industrial and 
manufacturing exhibits which are now 


common in Europe. 

One of the most successful of these ex- 
hibits has been that of Chattanooga. In 
order to give to other cities an idea ot how 
to proceed, THE NATION’s BUSINEsS re 
quested an outline from the Chattanooga 


Manufacturers’ Association. The greater 
portion of the reply is here included. 

“The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation was established in 1902 and has had 
a very successful career. It 1s serving it 


members through various departments such 
as an efficient Traffic Bureau, Export De- 
partment, Translation Bureau, Department 
ox Credits and Collections, of Sales Man 
agers and of Factory Superintendents. 

The Association's Permanent Exhibit, 
which is now in its fourth year, was the 
outgrowth of a desire to make a collective 
display of Chattanooga-manufactured pro- 
ducts, not only for the purpose oi securing 
direct returns in the way of sales from 
sanmiples displaved but to show to our own 
people as well as to the outside world wha: 
we are accomplishing in an industrial way. 
A four-story buiid'ng centrally located was 
purchased with bonds by the Association 
and this provided space for the Exhibits 
as well as a home for the Association in- 
cluding general ofhces, committee rooms, 
assembly hall, ete. 

GREAT SUCCESS RESULTING 

The enterprise was a success from the 
beginning. The great diversity and char- 
acter of the goods displayed was a revela- 
tion not only to visitors from abroad but 
to our own people as well. 

The display is confined strictly to pro- 
ducts manufactured in Chattanooga and the 
Chattanooga district. New exhibits have been 
added from time to time making it necessary 
last year to erect a duplicate of the origin- 
al building adjoining it. Both buildings 
are now filled. Attendanis are on hand to 
conduct visitors through ine building and 
to give information refative to the various 
exhibits. Admission to the building is of 
course absolutely free and no charges or 
tips are permitted. 

Visitors, sa shown by the register, come 
from every State in the Union and many 
foreign countries The number of visitors 
is increasing steadily and greater local in- 
terest is manifested. January Ist of each 
vear is set aside for a forinal “Opening” to 
Chattanooga citizens. On New Year's 
Day and evening of this year there were 
some 15,000 visitors to the building. 

LOCAL PRIDE HELPED 


The enterprise has stimulated local pride 
in home-made products and it is consid- 
ered by our people as one of the city’s best 
business assets. The reputation it has 
given to Chattanooga-made goods abroad 
is of inestimable ‘value. The cost to ex- 
hibitors is not great, especially in view of 
the splendid character of publicity given to 
their products. The charge for space is so 
regulated that the expenses of maintain 
ing the building are provided for and a 
liberal sum placed in the sinking fund for 
the retirement of the bonds. 

Direct benefits derived by exhibitors de- 
pends to some extent on the manner in 
which they use their space and the char- 
acter of their advertising matter, etc. Ex- 
hibit attendants furnish such information 
relative to the exhibits as is practical 
and immediately notify the manufacturers 
by phone of any inquiries or of prospective 
customers. Over 90% of the Association 
members have exhibits and the fact that a 
display is very seldom removed bears evi- 
dence to the fact that the exhibitors are 
well pleased with the results derived.”—Mor. 
ris E. Temple, Chairman Exhibit Commit- 
tee, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Notice 
The next issue of THe Narion’s 
BusINEss will take advantage of the 
legislative bill between sessions of 
Congress and abstract all pending leg- 
islation that should be scrutinized be- 
fore the December session opens. 
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Nation Acquires Eastern Forests 


Under the terms of the Weeks Law passed in 1911, progress is being made 
in the acquisition of forest areas in the southern Appalachians and in the 


W hite 


Vlountains. 


three thousand acres have been purchased. 


Five million acres are desired. 


One hundred and 


Six hundred and fourteen 


thousand have been approved for purchase by the Commission. 
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SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN REGION 


SHADED—Non-Agricultural land; 


CQUISITION of land under 
the Weeks Law, authorizing 
Government purchase of for- 

est land in the Southern Appalachians 
and White Mountains, has one pri- 
mary purpose; to secure the main- 
tenance of a perpetual growth of for- 
est on the watersheds of navigable 
streams where such growth will im- 
prove or continue unimpaired the 
present conditions for navigation. 
Other important benefits looked for 
from federal ownership are: 

(1) Protection against’ disastrous 
erosion of the soil on mountain slopes 
and against the destruction of the soil 
and soil-cover by forest fires ; 

(2) Preservation of water powers, 
since, like navigation, they depend for 
their value upon the evenness of 
stream flow; 

(3) Preservation of the purity 
and regularity of flow of the moun- 
tain streams, with a view to their use 
for the water supply of towns and 
cities ; 

(4) Continuance of a timber sup- 
ply to meet the needs of the indus- 
tries of the country; and 

(5) Preservation of the beauty 
and attractiveness of the uplands for 
the recreation and pleasure of the 
people. 

THE WEEKS LAW 

The Weeks Law, passed in IQII, appro- 
priated $1,000,000 in 1910 and $2,000,000 
annually until 1915 for “ure in the exami- 


nation, survey, and acquirement of lands | 


located on the headwaters of navigable 
streams or those which are being or which 
may be developed for navigable purposes.” 
A commission was created, known as the 
National Forest Rerervation Commission, 
consisting of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Intertor, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, two-members of the Senate, 
appointed by the Vic-President, and two 
members of the House of Representatives, 
to be selected by the Speaker. It is the 
duty of the CommissioN to pass upon and 
fix the price of lands recommended for 
purchase by the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to sign the 
checks. The U. S. Geological Survey de- 
terminer the fundamental question as to 
whether control of specific forest areas af- 
fect the navigability of streams of whose 
watersheds they form a part. 


THE INTERESTED STATES 

The Weeks Law in its application is not 
restricted to particular regions, except in 
so far as it limits purchases to watersheds 
of navigable streams and lands in States 
whose legislatures have consented to the 
acquisition of such lands by the Govern- 
ment for the purposes set forth in the act. 
The States which have passed such legis- 
lation are: Maine, New Hampshire, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. So far, to the close of the last 
fiscal year (June 30, 1913), the National 


‘to 


Cross-HATCHED— Purchase areas; 


Forest Reservatiot Commission has ap- 
proved for purchase more than 700,000 
acres of land, at an average price of $5.07 
per acre. Of this territory about 600,000 
acres are in the Southern Appalachian 
States—Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. The re- 
maining 100,000 acres are located in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

Under the present appropriation of $8,- 
000,000 it is estimated that about 1,250,000 
acres will be acquired. 

The determination by Congress to apply 
the principles of federal administration, 
as worked out on the National Forests in 
the West, to eastern- timber country came 
as a climax to years of discussion and agi- 
tation. The Weeks Law marked also the 
first official recognition by Congress of 
the importance of timbered watersheds as 
an influence in the regulation of normal 
streamflow and in flood prevention. 

FOREST 


AND WATER FLOW 


The influence of the forest on drainage 
is described in detail as follows: The 
rain as it falls in the woods meets its first 
resistance among the overhead leaves and 
twigs. These break the force of its fall. 
It drops to the underbrush beneath, from 
which it is filtered into the thick layer of 
humus forming the forest floor. This hu- 
mus, from its porous nature, absorbs the 
water like a sponge and serves as a tem- 


porary reservoir while giving it time to) 


sink into the ground and among the crev- 
ices of the rocks. The water may remain 
in the ground for weeks or months, finally 
emerging from the mountainside in a spring 
whose flow is constant and equal. This 
process reduces surface drainage to an al- 
most negligible quantity. The surplus 
water of unusually heavy downpours is 
largely taken care of through the agency 


of the intermittent, or wet weather springs, | 


which, while causing a slight rise in the 
streams, spread the run-off of the surplus 


|over a perod of several days in a manner 
such as to render the occurrence of floods | 


unlikely. 


The sources of the navigable streams | 


their origin in the Rocky 
or the mountains nearer the 
Pacific Coast are already to a large extent 
protected by National Forests. The Adir- 
ondack and Catskill Mountains are pro- 
tected by the State of New York. The 
Appalachians, including the White Moun- 
tains, are for the most part without such 
protection. Because of their 
steepness, and lack of such protection— 
because it has been increasingly evident 
for years that their timber resources, in 
the absence of federal intervention, would 
go the way the other privately owned for- 
estis) of the country—Congress was at 
length prevailed upon to act. The result 
was the Weeks Law. 


which have 
Mountains 


SELECTING THE AREAS 


The Forest Service is charged with the 


examination and appraisal of lands pre-| by the Commission. Approval for purchase | yew England States and 


liminary to approval and purchase. It was 
apparent when the task began that the 
area needing protection in the Appala- 
chians was much larger than could be pur- 
chased with the funds made _avail- 
able under the Weeks’ Law.  Fortu- 
nately conditions within the region 
generally indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness what lands were most desirable 
acquire. Mountains are higher, 


altitude, |.) agreement is reached as to price and 


Biack—Tracts approved for purchase. 


slopes steeper, rainfall heavier, and 
soil more easily washed in some sections 
than in others. A policy was adopted of 
designating a number of areas at strategic 
points, where Government ownership, 
though limited in extent, would do the 
most good. 

Examinations of lands with a view to 
purchase are made only within these “pur- 
chase areas,” each of which contains from 
700,000 to 800,000 acres. It is not expected 
in any case that all the land within an 
area will be acquired. Small bodies of 
land more valuable for agriculture or for 
purposes other than timber growing are in- 
|cluded. These are not purchased. But a 
compact body of sufficient size to justify 
| the employment of men # its protection 


and administration must be secured. Where | 


only small and isolated tracts can be ob- 
| tained it is not thought advisable to purchase. 
An area to be 


-acres. This does not mean that an owner 
of land must offer a tract of that size. 
| his land joins other available land, so that 


'the whole area of suitable acreage totals | : 
'the money now appropriated falls 


'the amount desired, that is all that is neces- 
'sary. The classes of land from which pur- 
chases are made are as follows: 

(1) Timbered lands including both land 
'and timber or the land with the timber 


reserved to the owner under rules of cut-| 
| control. 


ting to be agreed upon at the time of sale; 

(2) Cut-over or culled lands; 

(3) Brush or burned land, whether 
covered with young timber or not; 

(4) Abandoned farm land, whether re- 
|maining cleared or partially covered by 
timber growth. 
| Where a mine has been developed, or 
| where valuable mineral deposits are known 
'to exist, the right to remove such deposits 
may be reserved to the owner. 


} PROCEDURE IN PURCHASING 


: suitable for purchase | 
should contain at least 15,000 or 20,000 | 


If | 


|to carry out fully 
/enabling act. 


the land by the owner to the Government 
and payment therefor. 


PURCHASES TO DATE 


In 1911 there were approved for pur- 
chase 161,873 acres in the Southern Ap- 
palachians. This area was increased in 
1912 by 82,804 acres. In 1913 to date 
379.844 acres have been examined, ap- 
praised, and approved by the Commis- 
sion in the Appalachians. During 1912 
and 1913 nearly 100,000 acres—90,944, to 
be exact—were recommended for acquisi- 
tion by the Forest Service and approved 
by the Commission. The total so 
far approved is 713,415 acres. The propor- 
tion of this actually bought 103,186 
acres. The delay in consummating the 
purchase of the remainder is due in gen 
eral to matters of adjusting title. 

As has been said before, the chief pur 
pose of the Weeks Law is to maintain an 
adequate forest cover on the watersheds 
of navigable streams. This growth will 
aid in preventing floods, in improving low 
waters, in preventing erosion of steep 
slopes and the silting up of the river 
channels—all of which tends to protect or 
improve conditions of navigation. 

The lands purchased by the Government 
are to be included in National Forests and 
administered by the Forest Service along 
lines of policy and organization now being 
carried out in the West. 


is 


STATEMENT OF ACREAGE OF PURCHASE AREAS 
AND LANDS BEING ACQUIRED UNDER THE 
WEEK’S LAW 
June 30, 1913 
Purchase Areas 


Areas Acquired 
Acres Acres 


Areas being 
State Acquired 
Maine 

New Hampshire. 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia.. 838,740 
North Carolina. 2,284,033 
Tennessee + 1,012,401 
South Carolina... 142,949 
Georgia 550,526 


802,969 
80,259 
807,645 37,747.01 175,049.75 


54,598.00 


212,796.76 
54,598.00 
95,459.37 

173,101.16 
21,376.68 
64,539.17 


2,160.00 170,941.16 
21,376.68 
31,002.89 33,886.28 


Totals 6,593.332 103,186.21 614,556.06 717,742.27 


FIVE MILLION ACRES DESIRABLE 


It is estimated that the eight millions 
appropriated under the Weeks Law will, 
after expenses of survey and appraisal are 
deducted, purchase approximately a _ mil- 
lion and a quarter acres of forest land in 
the Southern Appalachians and the White 
Mountains. These acres will have been 
obtained at an average cost of about six 
dollars an acre. The total acreage forms 
a substantial nucleus for further purchases, 
and at the same time is immensely valu- 
able in and by itself as a group of tim- 
bered areas located most advantageously 
for the purpose of watershed protection. 
But the amount that can be bought 
ar 
short of what the Government should own 
the purpose of the 
It is not necessary that all 
the forest land in the regions under dis- 
cussion should be brought under federal 
But it is highly desirable, accord- 
ing to the reports of expert examiners, 
that the proposed million and a quarter 


/acres purchased should be later increased 


to at least four times that amount. This 
can be done only through additional ap- 
propriations by Congress. And with the 
increasing knowledge of the purposes and 
ultimate benefit to the people of the new 
National Forests in the East, the advo- 
cates of acquisition see no reason to 
doubt but that Congress will pass the nec- 
essary legislation by the time the present 
appropriation is exhausted. 


| The procedure in making purchases is | 


as follows: 


land by owner or owners. ; 
| (2) Examination and appraisal by the 
'Forest Service. This examination usually 


includes. a careful estimate of whatever | 


'timber is standing upon the tract, an esti 


mate of the value of the tract as a whole | 


‘for the production of timber, and the de- 
'termination of its importance in regulating 
ithe flow of navigable streams. 

(3) Negotiations with the owner. When 


‘other conditions of sale the owner will be 
/asked to give an option on the tract for a 
‘sufficient period to allow the National For- 
est Reservation Commission to consider and 
take action upon it. The owner is also re- 
quested to submit an abstract of title. 
_Where an abstract has not previously been 


|prepared this may be delayed until after | 


approval of purchase by the Commission. 
(4) Approval of lands for purchase and 
ithe fixing of the price to be paid for them 


‘is given only after recommendation has 
been made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
‘on the basis of the field examinations and 
la tentative agreement as to terms. 
| (5s) Execution of purchase contract. 
|. (6) Examination of title and boundary 
| survey. 

(7) Initiation of condemnation 
ceedings when necessary. 

(8) Actual conveyance of the title of 


pro- 


(1) The filing of proposal for sale of | 


Lumber Output In 1912 


The Bureau of the Census has now is- 
sued a preliminary report regarding the 
production of lumber, lath, and shingles 


for the year 1912. The figures as announc- 
/ed are arranged by states in the order of 
the amount cut. By re-arranging thes« 
states and grouping them in the order of 
|location, an idea can be formed of the 
chief lumber reliance of the United States. 
| Contrasting the figures for 1910, 1911 and 
| 1912, it will be seen by the table below that 
‘the southern states not merely produced 
‘enormously, but their total was more than 
‘fifty per cent of the entire product of the 
|nation during the three years. The lum 
iber production for the three years follows 
LUMBER PRODUCTION. 

(M FEET BOARD MEASURE). 
1910 1911 
| Southern States 21,235,437 19,462,800 


| Pactic Slope States 8,267,376 7,925,395 
Middle Western States.. 4,598,880 4,113,165 


1912 
21,607,519 
8,017,911 
4,011,0%” 


2,389,567 
1,999,396 
1,101,098 

11,786 


New York 
Western States 
Middle Atlantic States... 


1,324,383 
| All other States 


12,594 





} 
| Total for the United States 40,018,282 37,003,207 39,158,414 


| It should be stated that the southern 
| states include Missouri, Arkansas, Oklaho- 
ma, and Texas in addition to those usu- 
ally classified as southern states in the 
Census reports. 
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For an American Merchant Marine 
STATEMENT BY CAPTAIN ROBERT DOLLAR 


With the following, relative to the importance of an American Merchant Marine, 1s a diagram indicating 
that while American commerce has steadily increased, English shipbuilding has kept closely parallel to 
it. Captain Robert Dollar is Chairman of the Western Division of the Committee on Oriental Trade 


of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


He is also actively interested in shipping. 
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DIAGRAM OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


ANY newspapers and public 
men are advocating the re- 
storation of the American 

Merchant Marine, but the general 
public are not informed as to the true 
situation. It is well known that the 
rider in the canal bill permits the reg- 
istration of foreign ships to engage 
in the foreign trade. This is what is 
called free ships. 

This law has been on the statute 
books many months, and the Com- 
missioner of Navigation in his an- 
nual report informs us that not a 
ship has taken advantage of it. 

Now, the public should be informed 
why the American owners of about 
two million gross tons of steamships 
flying foreign flags did not fall over 
each other to immediately give their 
country a Merchant Marine. The 
reason is that the laws of the foreign 
countries under whose flag they are 
sailing are much more favorable to 
shipowners ; in fact the laws and reg- 
ulations of the United States are such 
that it would mean bankruptcy to any 
who would attempt to run an Ameri- 
can steamer in the foreign trade in 
competition with the ships of other 
nations. It might be said in contra- 
diction of this statement that there 
are six American passenger steamers 


running from America to the Orient. | 


This is true, but they are all owned 
by railroads, by the Pacific Mail and 


the Great Northern and in our great | 


efforts to build up a Merchant Marine 
our laws prohibit them from running 
through the Panama Canal. 

In detail the causes are so many 
which have put our ships out of the 
foreign trade that in an article of 
this kind I could not enumerate them 
all, but will give a few facts. 


DIFFERENT MEASURING METHODS 


_ In measuring cargo steamers the Amer- 
ican measurement makes them about 30 
per cent larger than any other nations are 
doing, so that an American cargo steamer 


in the foreign trade has to pay to foreign 


nations 30 per cent more tonnage tax, 30. 


per cent more for dry docking, wharfage, 
pilotage—in fact 30 per cent more for all 
charges that are based on the tonnage of 
ships, and there is no corresponding benefit 
to our country in any way. 

Take two concrete examples. The 
steamer Bess‘e Dollar measures according 
to the British measurement, 2,797 net tons; 
American net tons, 3,679. Another illus 
tration: The steamer Hazel Dollar, accord- 
ing to the British measurement, 2,803 net 
tons; by American measurement 3,582 
net tons. These two cases are sufficient to 
show that if those were placed under Am- 
erican register they would be penalized to 
the extent of paying that amount more 
than the ships of any other nation with 
whom they are competing. 


DIFFERENT CREW REQUIREMENTS 

Foreign cargo boats do not generally 
carry quartermasters. The wheelmen are 
selected from the sailors. The large Amer- 
ican steamers on this coast must carry four. 
Then, in the engine room, one extra engin- 
eer also is added and three water tenders, 
men who do nothing but draw pay. No 
foreign cargo ships carry them; in fact the 


52,000 pounds; the American 65,000 pounds. 
and the chemical analysis of the American 
is better than the British, showing that 


| American boilers are better when new than 


very name,of water tender is unknown on | 


a foreign ship. If you spoke of it to them 
as I have, you would get the reply, ‘‘What 
is that, anyway?” Then, by the new law 


just enforced, one extra mate is added, and | 
another new wrinkle, if your crew exceeds | 
fifty, you must put a wireless plant on the | 


vessel and carry two wireless operators. 
All this’ totals up, including board, $8,220 


now in force on the Pacific Coast: 


British, although the life of the American 
boiler is shorter than the British. No 
other nation calls for this annual test un- 
less a boiler is weakened for some reason, 
and, strange to say, statistics show that 
more American boilers exp!ode than Brit- 
ish, although when new the American boil- 
er is superior to those of foreign build. 


TIME DEMANDS EXACTING 


Foreign inspectors are considerate of 
not taking up the ship’s time, and their in- 
spection does not interfere with loading or 
discharging of cargo. The American in- 
spectors require that all the holds shall be 
empty and steam off all the boilers; in fact 
when inspection is going on no work can 
be done on board, and by a new United 
States regulation, when the yearly inspec- 
tion is up the ship must be stopped at the 
first American port at which she calls and 
be inspected. We used to be allowed to 
bring the vessel to her home port, where 
time and money could be saved both to the 
Government and owners. When it only 
takes a reasonable time all foreign nations 
allow this. Then, the American wages are 
higher than in any other nation. I have 
just read a book by Secretarv Redfield, in 
which he explains that the high American 
wages are completely offset by the greater 
efficiency of Americans. I have been won- 
dering how he would explain this remark- 


-able fact—that it takes more men to man 


Four quartermasters, $70 each per month......... $280.00 | 
One engineer, $80 per month .................. 80.00 
Three water tenders, $75 each...............0..5+ 225.00 | 
Two wireless men, at $50 per month.............. 100.00 

aN i gn a Ga Be ee $685.00 
Resgueiios Gh Gee. GOOP 86 cos boca ue vecnge'ons $8,220.00 


DIFFERENT INSPECTION TESTS 


protection and life equipment is much more 


| drastic and more expensive on American 


vessels than those of other nations. In 
boilers the American inspection is unneces- 
sarily severe. For instance, they demand a 
hydrostatic pressure applied once a year 
and one and a half times the working 
pressure, thereby racking the boiler and 


3 /an American ship than those of any other 
per annum, according to the scale of wages | 


nation. The foregoing figures amply show 
this. Now, another illustration will suffice: 

Lumber- 

Cost to Dead- carrying 

operate weight capacity 

per day capacity, feet 

Br. 8S. 8. M. S. Dollar...... $100.81 6,600 — 3,200,000 
Am. 8. 8S. Grace Dollar.... 133.15 2,300 1,100,000 
Comment on this is unnecessary. Hnn- 


| dreds of similar examples could be given. 
The inspection requirements as to fire | 


pipes so that it takes the engineer a month | 
at least after each inspection before the boil- | 


ers get over this excessive test. The tensile 
strength of British boiler steel plates is 


COMPLETE REVERSAL OF CONDITIONS 


Mr. Peabody has just written a book on 
our Merchant Marine. In 1805, we had the 
largest and by far the best in the world. 
At that time no ship could compare with 
our clipper ships. The writer explains 
why, by giving a comparison of the cost 
of operating the American ship on a voyage 
to Europe and back at £513.14.4, compared 
with a British ship at £1083.8.8. Now the 
tables are completely turned as much 
against as they were in our favor in 1803. 


Courtesy of New York Times Annalist 


SHIP-BUILDING 1887-1913 


As to the various theoretical plans pro- 
posed to reinstate us in the foreign trade 
the following are proposed: 


THEORETICAL PLANS 


To assist the American vessel Congress 
proposed to give us 5 per cent of the duties 
on the goods that we carried from foreign 
ports. Some cargoes should be free ot 
duty and others would be less cr more, but 
if a vessel averaged $1000 a trip from the 
Orient, that would be $3000 4 year; a mere 
pittance, not worth talking about. As out- 
ward bound there would be iio advantage 
over the foreign competitor, with the extra 
cost of useless extra men required by our 
regulations and the much_ higher wages 
paid to Americans, no shipowner would 
ever consider changing the flag for any 
such sum. Seeing that direct subsidy is out 
of the question and cannot be considered, 
we need not consider it. 

Then we are told by the Sailors’ Union 
that to pass the La Follette bill would un- 
doubtedly give us a Merchant Marine, ‘al- 
though it would increase the cost of freight. 
But the dear American public would pay 
for it, the plan being for Congress to in- 
crease the sailors’ wages of the world. 
Rather a big undertaking even for a body 
as powerful as Congress. ‘This is an era 
of trying to decrease the cost of living, not 
to increase it, 

WORKING METHOD SUGGESTED 

If we are ever going to engage in the 
foreign trade successfully, we must come 
back to the simplest way, the only practical 
one whic’: does not cost our country a cent, 
namely: in the foreign trade, permit us to 
operate our steamers the same as all other 
nations are doing who are our competitors. 
Give us no advantage whatever, only put 
us on the same basis, The shipowners will 
do the rest. In theory all the others ap- 
pear good to their advocates, but this is 
the only practical way. As proof of its 
feasibility, it is being done now with about 
two million tons of steamers owned by 
Americans and successfully operated under 
foreign flags. This is no experiment, it is 
an accomplished fact. So it goes without 
saying that it can be done as successfully 
under our flag if the conditions were the 
same as under foreign flags, and at no cost 
whatever to the United States. Further- 
more, some of those vessels are carrying 
British naval reserve crews instead of sail- 
ing under our flag and carrying our naval 
reserves, thereby strengthening the British 
navy instead of our own. 

[Continued on pace 9.] 
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Currency Referendum 


Submitted to 


VINCE the last issue of THe Na- 
t riON’s Business, Referendum 
Number 4 has been mailed to constitu 
ent members of the Chamber request- 
ing a vote relative to the report of the 
Committee on Currency and Banking 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America on_ the 
wen-Glass Currency bill. Owing 
to the detailed character of that re- 
port votes have been requested for 
end against the following recommend- 
ations of the report. All votes to be 
counted must be received at the Na- 
tional Headquarters, Riggs Building, 
Washington, D. C., on or before Oc- 
tober 10, 1913. 

The pamphlet which included an 
arrangement of a ballot as indicated 
below consisted of twenty-one pages 
of reading matter. First came the 
statement of the question, pointing 


Organizations 


out that the Referendum vote was 
relative to the report of a standing 
committee of the Chamber, and mak- 
ing clear that the attitudeofthe Board 
of Directors toward the report must 
depend upon the vote as registered. 
The statement of the question was 
followed by the report of. the Com- 
mittee on Currency and Banking of 
the Chamber. Certain portions of the 
report were paralleled by the state- 
ments of the various phases of the 
question as indicated in the ballot. 
This was followed by a reprint of the 
Owen-Glass Currency Bill in full and 
in parallel columns the suggestions 
made by the Committee on Currency 
and Banking of the National Chamber. 
3y this pamphlet those called upon to 
vote are supplied with an entire state- 
ment of the question. 





IN 





FAVOR OF THE RE 
CURRENCY & BANKING OF THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ON 
THE OWEN-GLASS CURRENCY BILL. 


PORT OF THE COMMITTEHR ON 





| OPPOSED TO SAID REPORT. 








In favor of recommendation 

be increased to 9, the 2 
tion of the Governor and 
by the Board itself. 





additional members to be chosen by the 
original 7, subject to approval of the President, and the compensa- 


in Report that Federal Reserve Board 


Vice-Governor of the Board to be fixed 





| Opposed to above recommendation in Report. 








In favor of recommendation 


to be elected by Federal Reserve Banks; the President and Vice- 
President of Council to reside in Washington and to sit at the 
meetings of the Board but without vote; their salaries to be 
fixed and paid by the Banks. 


in Report for Federal Reserve Council 





Opposed to above recommendation in Report. 








with the present central 


ment conditions warrant. 





In favor of recommendation in Report that in creating the new 
system of Federal Reserve Banks a beginning should be made 


made by the Federal Reserve Board gradually as in their judg- 


reserve cities (three), additions to be 





| Opposed to above recommendation in Report. 





. 





(a) That restriction 


Notes be eliminated, 


In favor of recommendations in Report— 
of 
$500,000,000 be eliminated, (b) That interest on Federal Reserve 
(c) That it be made unlawful 
Federal Reserve Bank to pay out any notes but its own, the notes 
issued by each bank being given an identifying number. 


issue of Federal Reserve Notes to 


for any 











Opposed to above recommendations in Report. 








In favor of recommendation 


States. 


should not be obligations of the Government, but should be guar- 
anteed by the United States, and that they should be redeemable 
by Federal Reserve Banks and not at the Treasury of tae United 


in Report that Federal Reserve Notes 





Opposed to above recommendation in Report. 








In favor of: recommendation 


said notes shall become a 


k 


mutually guarantee the Federal Reserve notes by providing that 


bined assets of all the Federal Reserve Banks. 


in Report that Federal Reserve Banks 


first and paramount lien upon the com- 





| Opposed to above recommendation in Report. 











G 


In favor of recommendation in Report that the ‘Reserve require- 
ments of the Owen-Glass Bill be modified and reduced for both 
Country Banks and Banks in Reserve Cities. 








| Opposed to above recommendation in Report. 











The Chamber’s Scope 

Little more than a year has elapsed 
since the organization of the Wash- 
ington office of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce of the United States of Amer-| 
ica. In the interval, by the guidance | 
of the directors and under the super- | 
vision of the officers of the Chamber, | 
there have been evolved three publi- | 
cations for the general information | 
of the members of the Chamber, THE) 
Nation’s Business and the General 
and L.egislative Bulletins. 

Tre Nation’s Business is a peri- 
odical that deals with features of na- 
tional development. Its field ranges 
over such subjects as appear associ- 


‘other sources 
ought to know as promptly as pos- 


ated with its heading in this issue. 
Its first form was that of a newspap- 
er. A gradual change has taken place 
until the present form has been evolv- 
ed. 

Very early in the history of the of- 
fice the General Bulletin, which is 
prepared solely for distribution 
among members of the Chamber, was 
put forth, and since that time it has 
appeared regularly once a week, deal- 
ing with facts from governmental and 
which our members 


sible. 

Subsequent to the appearance of 
the General Bulletin, the Legislative 
Bulletin, issued weekly during the 


sessions of Congress, was prepared 
and has been distributed regularly, to 
all members. This Bulletin since the 
first issue has been received with 
marked approval. It abstracts all im- 
portant national legislation affecting 
business, so as to acquaint our mem- 
bers with those proposed bills which 
should receive their attention and sup- 
port, or inspection and _ opposition. 
By means of the Legislative Bulletin 
it has been possible for all who have 
received it to keep as close track of 
legislative matters in Washington as 
if they were here themselves. The 
general approval given this Bulletin 
justifies the Chamber in regarding it 
as essential to present and all later 
understanding of Legislative evolu- 
tion in Washington. 


GATHERING FACTS 

During the year also a great accum- 
ulation of facts has taken place rela- 
tive to organizations and their efforts 
and campaigns in all parts of the 
United States. 


Further, there has been the crea- | 
Information | 


tion of a Bureau of 
threugh which members can _ receive 
research assistance. 

As time has progressed each official 
assigned to a duty in the Washing- 
ton office has come to a fuller under 
standing of the work that would be 
most satisfactory to the members, and 
in consequence the end of the year has 
seen a growing efficiency of service to 
ithe commercial organizations that 
have recognized the value of national 


co-operative effort to promote the com- | 


merce of the United States. 
FEDERATED POWERS 

The National Charaber being a 
growing body and problems of dif- 
_ferent character arising daily, it is a 
body that must adjust istelf to the 
ineeds of the nation. 
'year of active effort finds it already 
recognized as an essential organiza- 
tion whose power rests, upon the fed- 
erated opinion and verdict and will of 
‘its constituent members. Its strength, 
therefore is now and always will be 
‘dependent upon the strength of its 
‘membership. Its views on great pub- 
lic questions must be controlled by the 
referendum taken among its mem- 
bers; thus its importance is seen to 
depend upon the clear vision which 
each member possesses as to the func- 
tion which the National Chamber can 
perform and also upon the hearty, en- 
thusiastic sipport which each member 
gives through the National Chamber 
/to every other member. 


Committee on Department 
of Commerce 


HE Special Committee on the, 


| Department of Commerce 
which held a meeting in Washington 
| June 23, wili meet again in Washing- 
'ton September 23, to consider and act 
/upon conclusions that have been reach- 
ed by study of the problem. At the 
June session of the Committee atten- 


of (a) foreign commerce (b) do- 
mestic commerce. Involved in this 
question is the point to which the De- 
partment of Commerce could actual- 
ly go in the promotion of foreign and 
domestic commerce. The members 
of the Committee are John H. Fahey, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ira E. Bennett of Washington, rep- 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco. 

C. Herbert DeFosse, 
Massachusetts. 

Philip B. Fouke, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

E. 
bama. 

Charles C. Jenks, Detroit, Michi- 


gan. 


Worcester, 





Oliver Fowlkes, Mobile, Ala- 


Thus its second 


'tion was drawn to the importance of | 
establishing policies in the promotion | 


Charles A. McCormick, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Alfred H. Mulliken, Chicago, Hi. 
nois. 

Lewis W. Parker, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 

Calvin M. 
Pennsylvania. 

Walter H. Cottingham, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

In June Secretary Redfield, of the 
Department of Commerce, met the 
Committee in cordial discussion. It is 
anticipated that the September meet- 
ing will result in much progress an: 
clearer definition of the unused scope 
of the Department of Commerce as 
now realized. 

Regarding the meeting the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Boston said 
in a recent editorial. 


“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, organized at the national 
commercial conference held in Washing- 
ton a year ago last April, and the secretary 
of commerce have already come to agree- 
ment. An important conference was held 
last June, with the view of establishing 
a line of policy; another, and still more 
important, conference will occur at an 
early day, when a special committee of the 
chamber of commerce will lay before Sec- 
retary Redtield a formulated plan of action. 

In all the reports made by American 
commercial visitors to foreign lands there 
is one dominant note—the need of a better 
‘understanding among American manufac- 
turers and merchants and exporters as to 
the requirements of the trade of other na- 
tions. Through joint effort, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the 
department of commerce should be able to 
inavgurate and carry to a successful con- 
clusion a campaign of education that will 
raise American business men to the plane 
of world commercial intelligence attained 
long since by the business men to the great 
exporting nations of Europe.” 


Smyth, Philadelphia, 


» 


c 


Organized Social Service 


It will be remembered that the June issue 
of The Nation’s Business contained a sur- 
vey of the activities of commercial organ- 
izations in social welfare work. Informa- 
tion was given concerning Charity Super- 
vision, Better Housing, Recreation, Labor 
Legislation, Municipal Interests, and Gen- 
era! Social Welfare. 

The article proved of great interest to 
the National Conference on Charities and 
Corrections held in Seattle this summer and 
was used in the preparation of a report by 
the Committee on the Relation of Com- 
mercial Organizations to Social Welfare, 
which reported at the time of the Conven- 
tion, 

After setting forth methods employed by 
various commercial organizations in the 
betterment of social conditions the report 
urges further activity in this direction, in 
the following words. 


“In the midst of the work of today, there 
comes more insistently the call of tomorrow— 
the demand that we shall look beyond today’s re 
forms to complete industrial readjustment. 


TEAM PLAY IN COMMUNITIES. 


_ Community co-operation is the dominant need 
in the program of social and industrial readjust- 
ment, systematic organized co-operation between 
business, labor, the church, public agencies and 
the social and civic forces. If democracy means 
anything, it means team-play—at least an attempt 
to understand the ofher fellow. Business orga- 
nizations have merely begun to touch that field, 
for them and for the community so full of prom- 
ise. The success of a commanity must be tested 
not by forms of government, or forms of any 
kind, but by the actual measure of co-operative- 
ness with which naturally variant groups face 
its common problems. 

If the great industrial changes which must be 
made to make opportunity equal, are to come as a 
| quiet revolution of thought, not a revolution of 
strife and conflict, it is the duty of those who 
see the way to point it out at every opportunity. 
If we are to conserve the human energy wasted 
by the Industrial system of today, if we are to 
so organize the production and distribution of 
the world’s wealth that the few may not be 
surfeited, and the many struggle at the edge of 
subsistence, business organizations must set 
themselves to this, their own problem, with the 
unselfish open-mindedness of an economic phil- 
osophy written in the name of justice and of 
opportunity, and with faith in the creative power 
of American ideals.” 





| South American Merchants 


| The revision of the World Trade Direc- 
‘tory, which was issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1911, 
has been undertaken. It will be published 
in sections, the first to comprise South 
| America, for which the consular officers 
_in that continent are now making up their 
|new lists on a uniform classification. Its 
|scope does not include all foreign busi- 
/ness houses, but specifically those importing 
|or in position to buy American goods. The 
Trade Directory for South America will 
‘be ready in the fall 
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FOR AN AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


| Continued from page 7] 


TONNAGE CONTROLS COMMERCE 


This article is written principally to ad- 
vocate the re-establishment of our freight 
carrying steamers. The burden bearers of 
commerce, the class of vessels to which 
Great Britian owes her commercial suprem- 
acy. Asno port ot any importance through- 
out the world is without a British cargo 
steamer, this advantage to her merchants 
is incalcuable. Her steam tonnage ex- 
ceeds that of all other nations put together. 
The nation that controls the tounage comes 
very near controlling the commerce, and is 
master of the situation. 

Contrary to what is generally supposed, 
Great Britian does not now, and never has, 
given a cent of subsidy to her cargo ships. 
She, like all other nations except our own, 
gives what some may call a subsidy for 
carrying their mail. : . 

I call it compensation for services ren- 
dered in carrying the mail on steamers taat 
must make a regular sailing and run at a 
stipulated speed. 

At one time our clipper ships exceeded| 
those of any other nation, now our ships 
are practically unknown in _ the foreign 
trade, and, as stated, American citizens 
are the owners of over two million gross 
tons of steamships over which by our laws 


American citizens are prohibited from fly-: 


ing the flag of their country. 
SAME BASIS ASKED 


By no process of reasoning can this be 
right. We have often asked Congress to 
rectify this; now we demand it. We ask 
no advantage over our competitors ; all we 
ask is to be put on the same basis. How 
do they answer us? _ By placing greater ob- 
structions and hindrances in our way. But if 
Congress will put us on the same basis as our 
competitors then the American shipowners 
will give our country a fleet of cargo steamers 
that will put us in the front rank of the 


commerce of the world and will not cost | 


our Government or our people one cent. 
The foregoing remarks apply to cargo 

steamers only. If we want mail steamers 

then we must pay the same price for carry- 


ing the mail as all other nations pay, plus | 


the extra cost of operating American ships 
over that of their competitors. 


COASTWISE 


Then there are the coastwise ships. They 
are protected by our navigation laws, as 
the ships of no other nation can engage in 
it. All that is asked of Congress by this 


class of vessels is to leave us alone, as 


any burdens they put on us or any increase 
of wages we must get by increased freights, 
and the dear American public pays for tt, 
not the shipowner, as is genera!ly supposed. 


NATIONAL ADVANTAGES INVOLVEI 


Then in a few years, when our shipyards 
would compete, we would have what al! 
politicians call for at election time: Am- 
erican ships built in American shipyards by 
American workmen and manned by Am- 
erican sailors, owned by American ship- 


owners, and, furthermore, operated to the | 
benefit of our manufactories and the good | 


of our country. But one of the most im- 
portant results would be to provide our 
Government in time of need with the means 


of moving our battleship fleet from one | 


side of our country to the other without the 


humiliating experience of having to get | 
foreign colliers to permit us to do it, as we | 
had to do when our battleship fleet went | 


around the world. At this present time our 


Government has some twenty large British | 


tramp steamers on the way from Norfolk 
to this coast, bringing coal to our fleet. No 
fault can be found for their not employ- 
ing American ships, as American cargo 
boats in the foreign trade do not exist. 

Furthermore, we would ask our Con- 
gressmen to seriously consider the actual 
situation and stop introducting the multi- 
tude of bills (sixteen are now before Con- 
gress), which we see increasing every year, 
the sole purpose of which is to restrict and 
restrain the operation of ships and inci- 
dentally to restrain and restrict our com- 
merce, and, strange as it may appear, we 
never see one to enable us to operate ships 
in the foreign trade. 

We have a splendid navy, but without 
vessels as auxiliaries in time of war. it 
would be impotent. The time has arrived 
when Congress should be compelled to take 
up this all-important subject in dead earn- 
est and appoint a commission of practical 
men who thoroughly understand the sit- 
uation, They must not be theorists, fad- 
dists nor politicians, but level-headed business 
men. The result of their advice, if fol- 
lowed, would be a Merchant Marine. 


New Members 


List of organizations affiliating with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America since June 
16, 1913, at which time a printed lis? 
was printed and distributed, giving 
names of all organizations affiliating 
with this Chamber previous to that 
date. 


lected June 17: 
Merchants’ Exchange, 
New Rochelle. N. Y. 
Chamber ot Commerce, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
National Piano Mfgrs’ Ass’n of America, 
New York, N. Y. 
Elected June 30: 
American Electric Railway Manufactur- 
ers’ Ass’ii, 
New York, N. Y. 
Industral Club, 
Danville, [l. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Paris, Ill. 

Chamber of Comnierce, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Chamber of Coiumerce, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Elected July 7: 
Commercial Club, 
Orange, Texas. 
Board of Trade, 
Scranton, Pa. 


American Mfgrs’ Association of Products | 


from Corn, 
Chicago, II]. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Elected July 14: 
Business Men’s Association, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, 
Peekskill, N. Y. ® 
Commerce Club, 
Puebio, Colo. 
Board of Trade, 
Paris, Tex. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Gainesville, Tex. 
North Side Board of Trade, 
New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Club, 
Dallas, Ore. 
| Elected August II: 
Commercial Club, 
Trenton, Mo. 
Commercial Club, 
Fromberg, Mont. 
International Ass’n of Mfg. Photo-En- 
gravers, 
Chicago, [II. 
Elected August 25: 
Board of Trade, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Powell, Wyo. 
Minnesota Federation of Commercial 
Clubs, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Elected August 30: 
Citizen’s Association, 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Minnesota Employers’ Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Merchants’ Credit Association, 
Bearcreek, Mont. 
| Elected September 12. 
Commercial Club, 
Bridger, Mont. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Lewistown, Mont. 
National Leather and Shoe Finders’ As- 
sociation, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bureau of Barley and Malt Statistics, 
Chicago, Il. 
Commercial Club, 
Lisbon, N. Dak. 


| 


Meeting of Board 


Directors will be held in Detroit, Oc- 
tober 13. All matters vital to the 


nouncement can thereafter be made) 
relative to the annual meeting to be | 
held in Washington early in I91!. | 

The meeting in Detroit follows the | 
general purpose of the Board to make | 
the sessions informative in differing | 


portions of the country, as to the 
broad national impulse which actuates | 
this federation of commercial effort. | 
The July meeting which led to a tour| 
'of the Western States was valuable in| 


. the extreme. 





The next meeting of the Board ot | 


progress of the National Chamber | 
will be adequately discussed at this) 
first meeting of the tall season. It ic} 


expected that some very definite an-| 





Copyright Harris Ewing. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: HOWARD M. JONI 
W. D. PENCE, | 


lion dollars will be spent under the di- 

rection of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in reaching a cenclusion 
as to the valuation of the railroads of the 
United States. The above group shows the 
Board of Engineers especially brought to 
gether for the purpose. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: Howard M. Jones, 
J. S. Worley, Edwin F. Wendt, W. D. 
Pence, and R. A. Thompson. Regarding 
the work to be undertaken by the Board of 
Engineers, Financial America in a recent 
issue draws attention to the difficulty of 
the task. 

“Must we confine ourselves to the visible 
evidences of property possessed by the car- 
riers—rolling stock, equipment, roadbed, 
terminals, &c.—-or shall we include the in- 
visible assets, too? Let us see what was 
done in a few cases where an attempt was 
made to appraise the physical properties of 
certain roads. In Minnesota six different 
appraisals were made by the State Railroad 
Commission of the railroads in Minnesota 
before that body was able to publish its esti- 
mate. When it did so, a special master in 
chancery said the figures for certain of the 
roads were too low, and this opinion was 
sustained by the United States Circuit 
Court. 

Texas furnishes similar confusion. The 
railroad commission valued the properties 
of the carriers within the State at $212,794,- 


I T is expected that more than ten mil- 


The six arbitrators appointed under the 
amended Erdman act met representatives 
of the trainmen and conductors of eastern 
railroads in New York September 11, as 
the first witnesses in the public hearings 
of demands for a new working arrange- 
ment with the railroads, including general 
wage increases. 

The hearings will probably continue for 
some weeks. 5 

The six arbitrators are A. H. Smith, 
vice-president of the New York Central 
railroad, and W. W. Atterbury, vice-pres 
ident of the Pennsylvania railroad, repre- 
senting the railroads; Daniel L. Cease, ed- 
itor of the Railway Trainman, and Lucius 
FE. Sheppard, vice-president of 2 the Order 
of Railway Conductors, representing the 
trainmen and conductors, and Seth Low, 
president of the National Civic Federation. 
and John H. Finley, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, representing 
the public. 

The award of the arbitrators under the 
law must be made within forty-five days 
after its first meeting, and in case the 
board is not unanimous a majority of its 
members cannot render a binding award. 


Steel Cars 


The most recent disaster on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford railroad 
has emphasized the question of steel cars. 
It is estimated that to furnish the rail- 
roads with steel cars to replace wooden 
cars of the Pullman variety would cost 
over six hundred million dollars. 


In connection with the “safety-first” | 


fs J. S. WORLEY, EDWIN F. WENDT, 


R. A. THOMPSON. 


586; the tax commission at $419,000,000! 
Their total capitalization was only $412,465,- 
743. In Wisconsin a few years ago the tax 
commission estimated the cost of railroad 
reproduction at $34,630 a mile. This ex- 
ceeded by $1,210 a mile the railroad esti- 
mate of the worth of its own property. An 
appraisal of the New Haven by a distin- 
guished economist for the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission gave that railroad 
system a valuation close to $600,000,000. 
ts own books only claimed $425,000,000. 
Nor can our Federal authorities do any 
better. For the year 1g04 the Census Bu- 
reau valued the country’s total operating 
property at $11,244,852,000; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $9,585,467,711. 
Here we have only a difference of $1,660,- 
000,000—almost one-half of all the money 
in circulation in the United States. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that mere replacement cost of a rail- 
road’s physical possessions makes no al- 
lowance for certain factors which are po- 
tentially valuable, the findings of any ap- 
praising board or commission must be in- 
complete. Physical valuation makes no al- 
lowance (1) for fluctuations in value; (2) 
for the “use” of the property, the real sus- 
taining element in a railroad’s existence; 
(3) for the efficiency or brains which di- 
rect it, ever an asset of all going concerns; 
and (4) for the earning power of the rail- 
road, the foundation upon which it rests.” 


Testing Railroad Scales 


The railroads annually collect approxi 
mately $2,200,000,000, according to the De 
partment of Commerce, from the shippers 
ot the country, on scales which belong to 
and are operated entirely by the roads, and 
over which neither the shipper nor the Gov- 
ernment has any control, nor, indeed, any 
information as to the correctness of the 
scales. In order to secure information that 
will enable the Government to draw reliable 
conclusions as to what shall be done to 
guarantee the accuracy of railroad weights, 
and also for the purpose of aiding 
the railroads to install correct scales, the 
Bureau of Standards was allowed an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 by Congress for the 
purchase of a test-weight car equipment. 

The appropriation became available on 
July Ist. 

The equipment ordered by the Bureau 
will differ radically in principle from any 
in use. Instead of the wheels, brakes, and 
other movable parts of the car constituting 
part of the standard weight, as is custo- 
mary, the Bureau proposes to carry a series 
of 10,000 pound weights and a truck for 
moving them on the scales, in a specially 
designed car provided with a power crane 
and other accessories. The advantage of 
this arrangement is that the weights may 
be standardized and transported from one 
end of the country to the other with a 
reasonable assurance that they will remain 
constant, whereas if the running gear is 
included in the weight of the test car it 
would be necessary to verify this weight 
'at frequent intervals. 


campaign, now the dominant factor in all | 


railroad operations, the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road System is spending on an average | 


5,740,000 a year in replacing its wooden 
passenger coaches with solid all-steel equip- 
ment. 

Since 1906 when the Pennsylvania lines 
began this change. the system has expend- 
ed a total of $40,000,000 1nd will have to 
spend approximately $47,000,000 more in 
the next eieht years to complete its steel 
car equipment. 


FUTURE FINANCIAL NEEDS: Frank A. Van 
derlip, when addressing representatives of 
the electric industries recent'y stated that the 
industry in question would need $2,000,000, 
900 in its development in the next five 
years. He also stated that railroads would 
need $4,000,000,000 in the same period and 
states and municipalities would absorb $1, 
=00,000,000. He thinks that about eight bil 
lion dollars will be needed for these three 
purposes alone in five years. 
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An American Adaptation of 
European Rural Finance Methods 


HERE is here included an ab- 
stract of the Fietcher bill, 
intreduced on August 9 by 

Duncan U. Fletcher’ of 
Florida. “To provide for the estab 
lishment, operation, management, 
and control of a National rural! 
banking system in the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

Its far-reaching importance rests 
upon its proposal to give to a national 
asset valued at $28,000,000,000 a gen- 
eral credit value and also banking fa- 
cilities. 

It was introduced by Senator 
Fletcher, Chairman of the American 
Commission which visited Europe this 
summer to study co-operative rural 
credit and other co-operative systems. 
Its introduction was considered time- 
ly as drawing attention to the fact 
that the Owen-Glass bill was to be 
adapted to the Commercial banking 
needs of the nation but could not 
touch the banking requirement of ag- 
riculture. 


Senator 


DIVISION OF RURAL BANKING 


Would create in Treasury Department a 
Division of Rural Banking under im- 
mediate direction of a Director of Rural 
Banking, who would be appointed by Presi- 
dent and confirmed by Senate, would have 
term of office of 12 years, and receive 
salary of $10,000; the Division would b: 
under the general direction of a Rural 
Banking Board, to be composed of the 
Secretaries of Treasury, Agriculture, and 
Labor. Under the supervision and controi 
of the Division there would be Local 
National Rural Banks, State Nationa: 
Rural Banks, and the National Rural Bank 
of the United States of America. 


LOCAL RURAL BANKS 


Local National Rural Banks could be 


organized for 50 years by 10 or more resi- | 


dents of any political subdivision of a 
State. They would have capital of at least 
$2,000, with shares of par value of $10 but 
to be sold at not less than $25, and stock- 
holders to have a “double liability” to this 
extent. Stockholders would elect directors 
and officers of local bank. After a divi- 
dend of 15% has been paid for annual 
earnings, the greater part of the balance 
would go to surplus, with a provision that 
after the surplus had so increased as t2 
make the stock worth $75 a share, fhe bank 
should buy its own stock at $25 and be- 
come a mutual institution, returning to 
borrowers any earnings more than sufficiem 
to maintain its position. 


DEFINED BANKING FACILITIES 

Local banks could receive time deposit; 
and also could open checking accounts up- 
on sanction of Division of Rural Banking. 
On time deposits, which would have to be 
received in amounts as small as IO cents. 
but not on checking deposits, interest could 
be paid, the interest to be within 1% of the 
rate charged on short-time loans and 2% 
ef rate on long-term loans. So far as pos- 


in vaults, the remainder being on deposit 
in such banks as Division of Rural Bank- 
ing might direct. 


STATE RURAL GUARANTEES 


A State National Rural Bank would be 
organized as soon as 30 or more local 
banks were in operation in a State. The 
State bank would have a capital of $50,000 
or more, shares of par value of $100, and 
the stock held exclusively by local banks, 
each of which would have to invest at 
least 20% of its capital and surplus. The 
powers of a State bank would include 
authority to do general banking business, 
to have relations with other banks, to have 
branches, to act as clearing house and re- 
serve agent for local banks, to buy and sel" 
bonds of United States, municipalities, and 
foreign countries, and to guarantee long- 
term loans bearing previous guaranty of a 
local bank. The amount of loans guaran- 
teed could not exceed 100 times the capital 
and surplus of the State bank. Upon 
guaranteeing a loan, the State-bank would 
receive the amortization payments thereon 
and would hold them as a trust fund. 

The management of a State bank would 
be in the hands of directors and officers 
chosen by the+local banks of the State. 
From net earnings 6% dividends would be 
paid, and balance applied to surplus until 
it reached 150% of capital; thereafter halt 
the balance would go to surplus and half 
to extra dividends. 


NATIONAL RURAL BANK 


The National Rural Bank of the United 
States of America, with capital <f $500,000, 
would be organized at once, the United 
States to take the whole amount of stock 
and hold it until State and local rural 
banks could take their shares. Each local 
bank would have to invest in the stock ot 
the National Rural Bank of the United 
States 10% of its capital and surplus an¢ 
each State bank would have to invest 20%, 
the stock being non-transferable and in- 
capable of hypothecation. The National 


FUNCTIONS 


Rural Bank of the United Siates, having 


sible, a local bank would avoid commercial | 


business, devoting itself to Joans on real 
estate, etc., and being authorized to lend an 
amount equal to capital, surplus, and 50% 
of time deposits on first mortgages on real 
estate within the political subdivision in 
which it is organized, the loans not to ex- 
ceed 60% of the value of the security, and 
not to run more than 3 years. 


GUARANTEEING LONG LOANS 
To an extent, in the aggregate, equal to 


ro times capital, surplus, and ‘Undivided | 


profits, a local bank could guarantee “long- 
term loans,” i. e., runningg trom 3 to 59 
years, as to principal and interest. Amor- 
tization would be provided for all long 


term loans, through periodic payments on | 


account of the principal. Loans would b: 
made only for improvement, equipment, 0 
other form of permanent benefit to farms, 
or for part payment of purchase price. On 
farm implements, farm animals, farm pro- 
ducts, growing crops, etc., a local bank 
could Jend no more than 40% of its time 
deposits. Loans could also be made to co- 
operative associations for use in buying co- 
operatively seed machinery, etc., or for 


use in co-operative selling of farm pro 
ducts. ; 

Reserves of a local bank would have tuo 
equal 15% of check deposits and 8% of 


time deposits, with 5% and 3% respectively 


charter for 50 years and having its prin- 
cipal place of business at Washington, 
would have usual p>-vers of a bank of dis- 
count and deposit, authority to act as a 
clearing house for all rural banks and co- 
opérative societies, to act as reserve agent 
and depository for all such banks and so- 
cieties, to act as depository for the United 
States, to guarantee long-term loans pre- 
viously guaranteed by a local bank and a 
State bank and to sell such loans, etc., to 
isste its own debentures against long-term 
loans distributed among 5 or more States, 
all outstanding debentures not to exceed 
100 times capital and surplus of bank and 
the loans held in trust for debentures +9 
equal at least 125% of face of debentures, 
to pay interest not exceeding 2% on bal 
ances of State and local rural banks, to 
operate branches in the United States and 
abroad, etc. When National Rural Bank 
of the United States guaranteed a loan, 
it would receive the amortization payments. 


DIVIDENDS AND MANAGEMENT 


From net earnings 6% dividends would 
be paid, any balance to go to surplus until 
it equaled 150% of capital, and thereafter 
half of balance to go to surplus and half 
to extra dividends, 

The reserve of the National Rural Bank 
of the United States would have to equal 
20% of all deposits, 10% being in vaults 
in lawful money and the balance on deposit 
with banks approved by Division of Rural 
Banking. The management of the Nationa’ 
Rural Bank of the United States would 
be in hands of 9 governors, 4 appointed by 
President and confirmed by Senate, and to 
serve for life, and 5 chosen by stockhold- 
ing banks and to serve normally for 8 
years. 


Great importance attaches to the 


details of the above bill, for it pro-. 


poses to apply to the American farm- 


er’s problems the principle of ‘amor- 
tization” or gradual wiping out of a 
long-term obligation as so widely util- 
ized in Europe. It also will compel 
a simplified system of land registra- 
tion; promote business 
among farmers who wish to benefit 
by the system; and extend all bank- 
ing facilities to the short-term needs 
of agriculture; without necessitating 
the mortgaging of unencumbered land 
for from 9 to 12 months as provided 
in the Owen-Glass bill. 


methods 


Co-operative 
Fruit Marketing 


The willingness of different portions 
of the United States to learn from 
successful effort elsewhere is indi- 
cated in the statements appearing be- 
low from the Florida Citrus Exchange 
and the North Pacific Fruit Distrib- 
utors. Both of these organizations 
credit their successful efforts to the 
general plan of effort earlier worked 
out by the California Fruit Exchange. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
Exchange was 


HE Florida Citrus 
born of a necessity. For many years 


the business of marketing the citrus 
production of the State was on an unstable 
basis. The marketing agencies were com- 
posed of a very few comparatively large 
factors and innumerable small ones. Be- 
tween these factors there was no co-opera- 
tion in any other sense than to hold prices 
paid for fruit down to the lowest possible 
limit, and to sell, if possible, at some margin 
of profit usually less than the markets 
would have warranted had there not been 
such a rivalry and consequent cutting to 
get business. 

In the year 1909 a few of the more ad- 
vanced growers of the State, men who 
had been between the millstones of such 
price cutting rivalry, determined that some 
measure should be taken to bring the grow- 
ers of Florida together in one great co- 
operative body to the end that the market 
for Florida citrus fruit could be extended 
all over the country, to give better and 
more even distribution, and that the fruit 
might be packed in a more uniform and 
better manner. 4 : 

The Florida growers were fortunate in 
one respect. Co-operation among citrus 
growers had gone beyond theory, it was 
a proven reality. The California growers 
had been co-operated since 1895, and at 
the time the Florida growers decided to 
form a similar body, the California machine 
was running with remarkable smoothness, 
and Florida had but to imitate and they 
were on safe ground. 

A body of these advanced growers went 
to California in 1909, and immediately upon 
their return set about organizing the 
Florida Citrus Exchange. The plan is ex- 
actly that of the California institution. 
The membership in the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change consists of the representatives from 
nine sub-exchanges. In turn each sub- 
exchange has two or more associations 
affliated with it, and the growers are mem- 
bers of the association. 

Each association is represented on the 
Board of Directors of the sub-exchangé. 
In turn these directors elect representatives 
to the Board of Directors of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. In these directors lie all 
the authority to make rules and manage 
the business of the organization. Every 
employee, from president, manager anil 
sales manager are the selection of the 
board. Any member of the board may be 
recalled at any moment by the sume body 
that elected him, and for no given cause, 
simply that if for any reason the electors 
are dissatished with their representative 
they may choose another. 


The North Pacific Fruit Distributors 


HE North Pacific Fruit Distribu- 
1912, at Spokane, Washington, at a 
tors was organized December 17th, 

Convention attended by more than four 
hundred delegates representing every lead- 
ing fruit district in the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
delegates were made up largely of the 
Presidents of fruit growers’ Unions and 
organizations, large independent growers, 
independent shippers, bankers, 
trans-continental railways, cperating in 
these states. 

This Convention came as a result of six 


days conferences of fruit growers held in| 


connection with the Fifth Annual National 


Apple Show at Spokane, Washington, No- 
Three to, 


vember 11th to 17th inclusive. 
five hundred delegates were in attendance 
each day at these growers’ conferences and 
the discussions dealt largely with trans- 
portation, by-products, storage and with 


special stress upon marketing problems. | 


The call for the Convention was unani- 
mous at the close of this six days’ con- 
ference. 

The four northwestern states were di- 
vided roughly into nine districts; in each 
district a Sub-Central was organized, the 
Sub-Central in its part being or represent- 
ing a federation of from five or six to 
twenty-five local organizations of growers. 
The Central selling and distributing agency 
now represents eighty-five of such local 
organizations with eight well established, 


These | 


business | 
men and representatives of three or four | 





efficient Sub-Centrals, each Sub-Central 
being tie assembling and financing machine 
for its district, over-seeing pack and 
grade, the buying of supplies for its mem- 
bers. and matters of like nature. 

The tonnage now represented by the 
Central selling agency is upwards of sixty 
percent of the four states interested. The 
Central selling organization maintains its 
headquarters at Spokane with branch of- 
ficies at New York, Chicago, Minneapolis. 
Omaha, Winnipeg, Butte (Montana) and 
Hood River (Oregon) with salaried of- 
ficers in charge, and in addition has one 
hundred and fifty exclusive brokerage con- 
nections. It plans to sell f. o. b. to as 
large a degree as possible and the re- 
mainder of its product through its estab- 
lished agents. Necessary storage will be 
engaged for any products unsold during 
the shipping season. It is opposed to con- 
signment and rarely will handle any ton- 
nage that way. By August 15th it was 
shipping not less than one hundred car 
loads a day. It handles apples, peaches, 
pears, prunes, apricots, berries, and melons, 
and probably will handle potatoes, making 
a total of six to ten thousand car loads of 
fruit and three to four thousand car loads 
of potatoes. 

It maintains a triple inspection; that is 
by local union, by Sub-Central and by the 
Central itself, and thus guataniees a uni- 
form grade and pack. Through sts coa- 
trol of tonnage from all distiicts it can 
supply fruit of any variety, grade and size 
and in any quantity from the earliest to 
the latest maturing periods. 

It is officered by experienced, capabie 
and known.business men taken from tlie 
organized bodies of the fritit industry from 
the four Northwestern states, and who 
through years of trade experience yvouch- 
safe a knowledge of Northwescern fruits 
and an observance of trade ethics. ic rep 
resents substantially all the growers’ or- 
ganizatices and the best known brands of 
the four states. The general plan of or- 
ganization is patterned after that of the 
California Fruit Exchange. 





Professors as Mechanics 

Twenty-eight college professors repre- 
senting the electrical engineering depari- 
ments of twenty-six colleges spent their 
vacations working side by side with the 
skilled mechanics and engineers of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company at East Pittsburgh. 

By taking this course the professors aim 
to accomplish a four-fold object: To ob- 
tain a first-hand working knowledge of the 
methods of practical electrical engineering ; 
to secure the opinions of successful engi- 
neers and manufacturers on the qualifica- 
tions of men needed in industrial work, so 
that they may be taught accordingly and 
thereby be properly qualified for success 
in their chosen branches; an exchange of 
teaching ideas among themselves; and a 
study of the industries of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The professors were employed on the 
regular shop payroll and conformed to shop 
hours and regulations, receiving therefor 
a compensation of 22c. per hour, ‘or an 
average of $55.00 per month; the regular 
rate of second year apprentices. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company is a warm supporter of 
this movement of co-operation between the 
industrial and educational institutions, and 
delegated its highest officials and engineers 
to meet the professors and explain to them 
the work of the various departments of the 
big electric works; each phase being ex- 
plained by an expert in that particular line. 

At the close of working hours in the 
evening, these student workmen, without 
stopping for dinner had a lunch of sand- 
wiches and coffee and proceeded on a trip 
of inspection through the works, guided by 
show foremen and superintendents, ending 
‘in a meeting for discussion of the points 
covered on the trip. 

College professors are sometimes lacking 
in practical knowledge of works manage- 
/ment and efficiency methods and it is hoped 
|by this course to gain such a knowledge 
'from close contact with such work and the 
men who direct it. 


LECTURES IN THE EVENINGS 


At the evening meeting, lectures were 
given by engineers, works managers, fore- 
/men, and also by educators from their own 
group and the educational institutions of 
‘the Pittsburgh district. 
In such meetings and by close associa- 
tion with one another for a period of sev- 
,eral weeks, ideas were obtained and fully 
‘developed that proved of immense advan- 
|tage in furthering the work in which they 
were engaged—that is, teaching electrical 
engineering. 

The course opened and also closed with a 
dinner given by the Westinghouse officials. 

Professor George B. Thomas of Colo- 
'rado College had charge of the course and 
|looked after the details in addition to 
working. 
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National Road Construction 


A joint document submitted to Congress 
early this month by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Postmaster General on 
co-operation in road building between the 
federal government and the several states, 
shows that so far as federal aid is con- 
cerned, it is practically impossible to get 
anything comprehensive or effective ac- 
complished under the present method of 
organizing local road supervisors in charge 
of mere fractions of a county’s road prob- 
lems. This report was related to an ap- 
propriation of one-half million dollars to 
be expended in testing a method of im- 
proving rural free delivery routes. Dur- 
ing the first year only Alabama and Iowa 
responded to the offer of help. But there 
are now several sections of roads in sev- 
eral states definitely decided upon or ac- 
tually under construction; in Alabama 30 
miles, in Mississippi 26, in Minnesota 50, 
in Oregon 50, in Maryland 6, in Virginia 
39. In the final report which is to be made 
later by the two federal officials mentioned 
above, recommendations will be included 
relative to national road construction and it 
is anticipated that this will be the most im- 
portant document on road building that 
has ever been issued in this country. 


Wasting Road Funds 


The Office of Information of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
made the following statement relative to 
road building funds. 

“Statisticians have found that although 
the average expenditure on the improve- 
ment of roads exceeds one million dollars 
a day, a large portion of the money in the 
United States is wasted because of the 
failure to build the right type of road to 
meet the local requirements or failure to 
provide for the continued maintenance of 
the improvement.” 

“Maintenance and effective repair are of 
equal importance with the actual improve- 
ment of bad roads. Investment of money in 
new roads does not become real economy 
until provision is made for keeping these 
new roads in condition after they are built. 
If a new road is built and then allowed to 
fall into disrepair, much of the original in- 
vestment is simply wasted.” 

“Europe, generally speaking, is head of 
the United States in the matter of road im- 


provement, but Great Britain is struggling | 


with a problem similar to the one that con- 
fronts the people of the United States. In 
England, Scotland and Wales there are no 
fewer than 2,140 separate authorities who 
between them, administer 175,487 miles of 
roads, or an average of only 82 miles apiece. 
In Scotland, apart from the big cities there 


are over 200 burghs, one-half of which have | 


but 10 miles of road apiece to maintain.” 


Southern Immigration 


Mr. H. H. Richardson, who is well 
known through the southern states as 
Secretary of the Board of Trade of Jack- 


sonville, Florida, has tendered his resig- | 


nation and on the first of October will 
take up active work in connection with 
the Southern Settlement and Development 
Organization whose headquarters are in 


Baltimore. The Vice-President of this or- | 


ganization is W. H. Manss, who was as- 


sociated for years with J. J. Hill and his| 


settlement enterprises in the northwest. 


Much executive work is also in charge of | 


Clement S. Ucker formerly Chief Clerk of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The idea of the Southern Settlement and 
Development Organization is to plan for 


selected immigration. It is understood that | 
its activities are backed by many of the | 
southern railroads, acting in unison. All | 


expenses of the main office will be borne 
independently of state organizations. Mr. 
Richardson is to undertake immediately the 


organization in the State of Florida, guar- | 


anteeing to those who contribute from 
that state that all funds raised will be util- 
ized for the direct benefit of Florida in 
any European propaganda that may be 
carried out. 

Early in 1914 Mr. Richardson will go 
to London, open an office and from that 
point direct a campaign of education in 
favor of the southern states. The effort 
will be made to arouse the interest of those 
who wish to migrate from the British Isles, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Scandi- 
navia. It is possible that some incidental 
results may he secured in other countries. 
The parent ‘organization will conduct a 
campaign to organize each state. The or- 
ganization within each state will be so per- 
fected as to prevent any selfish exploitation 
of immigrants and to secure for such im- 
migrants the necessary help towards suc- 
cessful efforts in their new fields of en- 
deavor. Activities will be directed to- 
wards the development of farm lands in 
preference to having the immigrants settle 
in the cities. 


New Publication Method 
of the Department of Agriculture 


HE Secretary of Agricultuve has an- 

nounced a new plan of publication 

work of the Department. There 

has been an independent series of 
bulletins and circulars in each of the thir- 
teen publishing Bureaus, Divisions, and 
Offices of the Department. These have 
been discontinued and will be superseded 
by the Journal of research for printing 
scientific and technical matter, and by a 
Departmental series of bulletins, written 
popular language for selected and general 
distribution. By this plan the confusion 
that has resulted from the multiplicity of 
series of publications will be avoided, and 
the saving of a considerable sum will be 
effected annually. 

Under the new plan the Department will 
discontinue the general distribution of mat- 
ter so scientific or technical as to be of lit- 
tle or no use to the lay reader. It will supply 
technical information only to those direct- 
ly interested and capable of using scientific 
analyses, and of understanding the results 
of research work couched in scientific terms. 
A larger amount of information in popular 
form which the average reader can immed- 
iately apply to his own direct advantage, 

'and thereby increase the agricultural pro- 
ductiveness and the health of the nation, 
will hereafter be distributed. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCH 

The highly scientific matter heretofore 
published indiscriminately in bulletins and 
circulars will hereafter be published only 
in the newly established Journal of Re- 
search, which will be issued about once a 
month. It will be royal octavo, of the sci- 
entific magazine type, from 75 to 100 pages, 
12 numbers to constitute a volume. Such 
of the matter in the Journal as seems to 
merit additional circulation may be issued 
in the form of reprints or separates. The 
Journal, for the present at least, will be 
limited to the publication of the results 
of research made by the various Bureaus, 
Divisions, and Offices, but it may be ex- 
tended to include the scientific research 
work of the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, in which event two editors 
representing these Stations will be added 
to the Editorial Committee. Extensive 
scientific articles, embodying a complete re- 
port of research investigations, will be 
, considered as monographs, and may be pub- 

lished as supplements to the journal. 

Permission will be given to specialists 
'to publish technical reports or even mono- 
graphs in journals of scientific societies or 
| technical magazines specializing in highly 
| restricted fields of scientific endeavor. 

The Journal will be distributed free to 
Agricultural Colleges, technical schools, ex- 
periment stations, libraries of large univer- 
sities, and certain Government depositories 
and institutions making suitable exchanges ; 
also to a restricted list of scientists. Copies 
of the Journal will be sold to miscellaneous 
applicants by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, and 
possibly an annual subscription price will be 
affixed, as is done with the Experiment 
Station Record. 


CROP REPORTER DISCONTINUED 


The Monthly Crop Reporter will no long- 
er be published. The crop statistics will be 
collected as heretofore, and telegraphic and 
| news summaries of these statistics will con- 
tinue to be issued to the press. The printed 
Crop Reporter was discontinued because it 
did not bring the information into the 
hands of the recipients until from 10 to 17 


The Egg 





Shipping 

The United States Department of Agri- 
'culture, through its Bureau of Chemistry, 
in conducting extensive experiments to de- 
| termine the safest manner of packing eggs 
for long and short shipment by rail. The 
waste from the breakage of eggs in New 
| York City alone in 1909 was over 137,804,- 
| 768 eggs, or over 11% million dozen, out 
|of a total consumption in that city in 1909 
| of 127,689,600 dozens of eggs. The Bureau, 
| through the Food Research Laboratory, is 
/now engaged in shipping eggs handled in 
| different ways on long journeys to different 
|points in the United States, and is care- 
|fully noting their condition on receipt at 
|their destination. Shippers, railroad men, 
|and commission men are co-operating 
| heartily with the investigators of the gov- 
‘ernment, through their joint conference 
|committee composed of representatives 
| from the National Butter, Egg & Poultry 
| Association, the Traffic Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and the U. S. Department. 
of Agriculture. 

Those who are interested in the subject | 
should secure Year Book Reprint No. 552. 
“The Effect of Present Methods of Hand-| 
ling Eggs on the Industry and Product.” | 


days after the really important news had 
been circulated by telegraph and printed in 
the daily press throughout the United 
States and Europe; the statistical informa- 
tion, therefore, reaching the actual crop 
correspondent and through him the local 
producer too late to be of practical service. 


CROP CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTER 

As a partial substitute for the printed 
Crop Reporter, a Weekly News Letter to 
Crop correspondents will be issued in type- 
written or other form. This can be pre- 
pared and put into the mails sooner than 
was possible with the Reporter. It is be- 
lieved that the Weekly News will be far 
more timely than notices issued heretofore 
only once a month. Its circulation will be 
limited to official crop correspondents. The 
News Letter will contain summaries of 
more important discoveries and recommend- 
ations of the various Bureaus, Divisions, 
and Offices. 

The Experiment Station Record, the 
Weather Review, and North American 
Fauna will continue to be issued with cer- 
tain modifications. 

The Yearbook will be restricted to ar- 
ticles of the magazine type, which it is be- 
believed will add greatly to the popularity 
and value of the volume, of which 500,000 
copies are printed and distributed annually. 


DEPARTMENT’S BULLETIN SERIES 

In this series all of the publications of 
the various Bureaus, Divisions, and Offices 
will be printed. These bulletins may be 
any size from 4 to 60 pages, and will be 
semi-technical or scientific, or popular in 
character. They will capitalize for popular 
use the discoveries of laboratories and sci- 
entific specialists. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


The series of Farmers’ Bulletins will be 
continued. The object of these bulletins is 
to tell the people how to do important 
things. The bulletins will contain practical, 
concise, and specific and constructional state- 
ments with regard to matters relating to 
farming, stock raising, fruit growing, etc. 
Under the new plan the bulletins will be 
reduced to 16 to 20 pages in size and 
will deal particularly with conditions in 
restricted sections, rather than attempt, as 
heretofore, to cover the entire country. 

Much of the information calling for im- 
mediate circulation will be issued hereaf- 
ter in the form of statements to the press 
instead of being held back as heretofore 
for weeks until a bulletin could be printed 
and issued. 

The publication of bulletins dealing with 
foreign crop statistics will be discontinued. 


CHANGES IN ANNUAL REPORTS 


Consideration is being given to the dis- 
continuance of certain annual reports of 
Bureaus now required by law to be printed, 
with the belief that much of the matter 
therein contained is unnecessary, while cer- 
tain portions could be more advantageous- 
ly and more promptly printed as bulletins 
of the Department. All executive reports 
of chiefs are to be reduced with the object 
of confining them to business reports 
strictly. 

AGRICULTURAL OUTIOOK 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plans to issue monthly, 
beginning with the current month, during 
the crop reporting period, a farmers’ bul- 
letin to be known as “The Agricultural 
Outlook.” 


Problem 


Deterioration 


With a view to determining the causes 
of the great loss in eggs, the United States 
Department of Agriculture undertook a 
thorough investigatinon of the problem, 
and in its latest publication on the subject 
(Bulletin 160, Bureau of Animal Industry) 
are presented the results of experiments 
conducted in Kansas to determine what 
deterioration took place in eggs when re- 
tained under typical conditions. 

The results of all the experimental work 
point to the fact that the production of the 
infertile egg is the greatest asset in the at- 
tempt to produce high-quality market eggs 
during hot weather. 

To assure a high quality of product and 
prevent in a large measure the loss now 
experienced in the value of the country’s 
egg production, producers are urged 
to observe the following five simple rules: 


Give the hens clean nests. 

Gather eggs at least once daily. 
Keep eggs in a cool, dry place. 
Market eggs at least twice a week. 


APondn 


| 


Reading Rural Papers 


A piano dealer in Illinois has made public 
through The Music Trades part of his sys- 
tem for finding prospects through reading 
rural papers. It has its suggestive value in 
all retail lines. 

“Il read the papers we get m and 
mark them with a blue penci The sten- 
ographer clips each item marked and pastes 


| 
it on a card, which then become regular 


prospect blank and goes into the card index. 
If the address is not included in the item 
it is written in. 

“T read every line, even the country cor- 
respondence. To tell the truth I pay a 
good deal of attention to these country let- 
ters, for this is often neglected by the clip- 
ping bureau; and if we get a tip out of one 
of these letters it’s a pretty safe bet that 
we have a virgin field. Sometimes it is on- 
ly a guide to local conditions For in- 
stance, if we see that Henry Smith is haul- 
ing corn for John Perkins we know that 
John Perkins has sold his corn and has got 
some money, or will have pretty soon. If 
we have a salesman who happens to be in 
that neighborhood and he tinds out wheth- 
er John has any daughters that need music 
he’s got a pretty good foundation for a 


sale, hasn’t he? And, then, vou know that 
corn shelling, threshing and all those opera- 
tions go in neighborhoods; the machines 
clean up while they are there. In short, 
about that time nearly ail of the farmers are 
feeling prosperous and that’s a good, live 
community. 
USING DIRECT TIPS 


“The direct tips we get, however, are 
the most important. These come from all 
parts of the different papers. .New Sunday 
schools are formed. If you can't sell a 
piano because they can’t afford it you can 
dispose of a second hand organ to advan- 
tage. If you want to do a little bit of ad- 
vertising and pave the way for future sales 
you can give it away if some kindheart- 
ed farmer will come after it. The local 
paper will give you free mention. New 
churches are built occasionally, and that 
sometimes means that the old piano doesn’t 
seem to keep up with the appearance of the 
rest of the church. Items saying that ‘the 
literary society of the So-and-So school 
gave an entertainment for the piano fund’ 
are common. 

“New lodges are constantly organized. 
Generally they meet in some hall owned by 
another organization which has a piano, 
but we send them all a letter and a little 
literature. The social centre movement in 
the schools is spreading and sometimes 
these items bring business. We watch es- 
pecially for new picture shows and opera 
houses, and if we cannot sell a piano we 
make a rental. We also send out a short 
letter to new dance clubs on the chance 
that they may want to rent a piano.” 


Road Building Activity 


The Cood Roads Year Book for 1013 is- 
sued by the American Highway Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., contains some 
remarkable figures relative to road bond 
obligations assumed up to December <i 
by States, counties, and townships. , 


State Bonds authorized... .$136,878,000 
County and township bonds 
GUISTANGING . . bnccsesess 155,633,055 


County and township bonds 
WOLOG IN TOT? 5 < cccine e's 28,749,508 


This valuable volume also details the 
progress of road building, the road laws, 
and the methods of working (whether by 
convict or free labor) in all states. 

The mileage of improved roads is 
brought down to December, to11. The 
total mileage of public roads is placed at 
2,222,248, and the total of improved roads 
a 224,485; which makes the total precent- 
age of roads improved 10.1 per cent. This 
is an increase of 22,603 miles of public 
rods and 34,008 miles of improved roads 
since 1909 when the percentage of roads 
improved was 8.66. 

This compendium of information on all 
road matters will aid every commercial 
organization whose officials are interested 
in the Good Roads Campaign. 








Average Length of Storage 


An investigation recently made by the 
Department of Agriculture relative to the 
economics of cold storage endeavors to ar- 
rive at some tentative conclusions with re- 
gard to the percentage of the national pro- 
duction that enters into cold storage during 
the year. The results of estimates and com- 
putations make it appear that 3.1 per cent 
of a year’s production of fresh beef, com- 
mercial slaughter, goes into cold storage; 
4.1 per cent of the commercial slaughter of 
mutton; and 11.5 per cent of the commercial 
slaughter of pork. Of the farm and factory 
production of butter during the year, 9.6 per 


Kill or sell all mature male birds as| cent goes into cold storage, and of the farm 


soon as the hatching season|and non-farm production of eggs, 15 per 


closes. 


cent. 
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Vocational ‘Vraining 
is very gratifying to find that 
commercial organizations inall parts 
of the are showing detinite 
interest in the better preparation Or 
boys for work in the world. Some 
very striking replies have been re- 
ceived, indicating that when the need 
of the community has been ascer 
tained, the commercial organization 
is the center of an immediate effort 
to better conditions. The extent to 
which the stimulation of manuat 
training or trade schools and of vo- 
cational guidance has been under- 
taken by organizations will doubtless 
result in many other organizations 
turning their attention in this direc- 
“Jon. 

Industries need men and men need 
skilled employment. The idea under- 
lying vocational training 1s that the 
appropriate task shall be either found 
for the boy, or his desire for that task 
aroused. It an endeavor to pro- 
duce practical results through the ex- 
tensive machinery of education 
rather than have children flounder 
around in uncertainty after the yeavs 
of formal education have come to 
an end. 

It is impossible in the limits of 
this issue of Tue Narion’s BUSINESS 
to record all the details of progress or 
the names of schools that have been 
opened for the vocational training. 
3ut the whole movement has become 
so general as to stand prominently 
forward as one of the important edu- 
cational trends of the day. 

Two or three letters should be in- 
cluded in full. One of the most 1n- 
teresting is that from the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The attention of other organ 
izations is drawn to the use made by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Manufactures Exhibit which has had 
its effect upon both the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
children of the community. 


rs 
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NEW HAVEN TRADES SCHOOL 


“The New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
through two committees has done much 
work in betterment of the city’s public 
schools. 

Older of the two is the Trades School 
Committee which has been at work for 
three vears to educate the city to the need 
of a trades school for boys and girls. We 
have already an admirable manual training 
school, but the new school, to open in 
September, will be per se a trades school. 
It was opposed, and the movement there- 
for delaved, by organized labor men until 
recently when they seemed to become better 
satisfied. It will teach machinist trade, pat 
tern making, electric work, plumbing and 
steam fitting, carpentry and possibly one or 
two other trades as a beginning. For the 
girls the course will comprise domestic 
science, cooking, ladies’ tailoring, millinery, 
etc. Power machine operation will be ad- 
ded as a night school department for those 
employed in the day. ; 

The school was planned for 100 boys and 
girls as a starter. But more than 400 ap- 
plications are already in hand and the de- 
partment will have to be enlarged at once. 
In time we are certain to have a large 
school as a regular part of the city’s public 
school system. 

Another, but more recently started com- 
mittee. is that giving its attention to the 
Commercial High School department. It 
is at work to make the course of study 
there more modern, more efficient in office 
practice and more thorough. ; 

We have been materially helped in our 
trades school agitation by the example of 
manufactured products of the city shown 
in our Manufacturers’ Exhibit, started by 
this Chamber, a year and a half ago, and 


Organizations and Educational Efforts 


= . 7 , . al 7 
National Survey of Activities 
Commercial organizations realizing their direct relationship with community 
development have in various parts of the nation shown adaptation to local 


are worthy of 


survey of such is 
now participated in by 
of our leading manu 
cupies an entire building with more 
10,000 square of floor space, 1s 
every day in year and free to 
public.” 


more than seventy 
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open 
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ve factories. 
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ART TIME SCHOOL 

of vocational 
work under- 


Another practical variation 
guidance will be found in the 
taken in Hamilton, Ohio, by the Chamber 
of Comm This method involves “part 
time school” for boys already engaged in 
productive 1 The statement from 
the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce is here 
included in full, 

“The Hamilton, Ohio, Chamber of Com: 
nerce has devoted considerable attention 
to the question of Industrial Education in 
this community. Hamilton is essentially a 
manufacturing city, having upwards of 139 
industrial institutions and producing an- 
nually more than $25,000,000 of manufac- 
tured product. Heretofore we have taken 
little pains to train our young men = in 
technical vocations. Our public schools 
maintain a very well developed man- 
ual training and domestic science 
department, but it was the opinion 
f the Chamber of Commerce that this did 
not meet the industrial requirements of our 
community or the special needs of our 
young men. A large proportion of the boys 
of Hamilton were leaving. school before 
entering the High School and many of them 
embirked upon a casual career of self- 
support without definite plans or special 
training. 

To offset this condition and to provide a 
more certain supply of skilled labor from 
local sources, this organization took up the 
question of industrial education by the co- 
operative or part time method. We secured 
the agreement of the Board of Education 
to engage a practical instructor and arrange 
with the principal factories to permit their 
ipprentices to attend school one-half day 
each week on the company’s time. This 
arrangement has been fully worked out, and 
will be carried into effect as soon as the 
Soard of Education able to secure a 
competent instructor. We believe that the 
held of Industrial and Vocational training 
through the public schools should engage the 
attention of every commercial organization 
in the industrial centers of the United 
States.” 


Tce; 
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PLACING BOYS CORRECTLY 


The Junior Association of Commerce of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is acting as a 
clearing house for the youths of the public 
schools who must work and the employ- 
who need workers; trying to find the 
‘ight kind of boy for the right kind of a 
position in an effort to prevent misfits. 
Grand Rapids believes it should have a 
system of placement whereby the best re- 
sults may be obtained from the ability of 
boys who have been trained in the public 
schools. 

Similar work is being done by the Board 
of Trade of Washington, D. C., where steps 
are being taken to establish a vocational 
bureau. In speaking of the plans Mr. 
Eynon, Secretary of the Board, said: 


rs 


THREE AIDS TO THE BOY 

“Although the public has not heard much 
about it, it has been for some years the 
practice of many large concerns to edu- 
cate their employes to the work that they 
are to do. The idea of the bureau is to 
find by a close observance and study of the 
individual boy the work for which he is 
most fitted. Then the boy will be recom- 
mended to the firms in the city who are in 
that business. 

“When the boy is placed, it is incumbent 
upon the firm to report every three months 
about the success of the boy, and if it is 
found that he is unsuited he will be placed 
in work which may be more fitted to him. 
In this way the bureau helps the boy, the 
employer helps the boy, and the boy helps 
himself, so that the employer will gain a 
good employe, and the boy will not waste 
several years trying to find out haphazardly 
the work which he should make his life work. 

“Beyond this, if the employer reports 
that the boy is not doing well, the social 
part of the bureau will investigate his home 
surroundings, and if they are not satis- 
factory, efforts will be made to correct 
them.” 

ADAPTIVE VARIATIONS 


In Springfield, Mass., also industrial 
education has been fostered by the Educa- 
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here 


imitation 
of national 
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tion and Arbitration Committee of the 
Springfield Board of Trade. The plan 
worked out by the assistance of this com- 
mittee is one that adapts itself to the needs 
of the pupil. In some cases the pupil 1s 
allowed to work a day in the shop and a 
day in the school, or a half day in the 
school and a half-day in the shop. If 
neither of these variations possible, 
night work is carried on in the school so 
that the pupil having to work in the shop 
all day, is able to attend the school in the 
evening. 

The Commercial Club of Richmond, In- 
diana, entertained the Education Commis- 
sion of the State which was investigating 
the needs for vocational training and as- 
sisted in the campaign over the whole 
state for vocational training in the public 
schools. In keeping with the Indiana cam- 
paign, the Commercial Club of Indiana 
Harbor and East Chicago is now endeavor- 
ing to re-arrange manual training work to 
make it more distinctly industrial and thus 
comply with the industrial education law 
of the State. Manufacturers and other 
business men in the Commercial Club are 
giving their co-operation and sympathy in 
the work undertaken by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Club which con- 
sists of the industrial teachers and princi- 
pals of the city. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Columbus. 
Ohio, interested itself in the educational 
problem of the whole state and secured an 
amendment to the State laws permitting the 
establishment of technical and trade schools. 
As a result, there are now in the State of 
Ohio forty or fifty schools of this character. 

The movement as a whole is so young 
that only this year has the trade school of 
Columbus begun to turn out graduates. In 
the trade schools students are taught car- 
pentering, drafting and the use of various 
kinds of tools. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Erie, Pa., 
has been adapting itself to local needs as 
will be seen by the following quotation. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


“We have made quite an extensive ad- 
vancement in the advanced ideas on in- 
dustrial education. We have succeeded in 
having the Board of Education of Erie 
during the past year establish two separate 
schools on manual training and a continu- 
ation school; thus providing for the ad- 
vancement of the industrial features of edu- 
cation, and accommodating about 600 more 
pupils. The schools are now at work, and 
[ believe as soon as money is available, the 
School Board will carry out local ideas in 
establishing two more. 

This city being a large manufacturing 
community, located in the largest manu- 
facturing center of this country, naturally 
feels that industrial education is a very im- 
portant feature, and it is exerting every in- 
fluence to accomplish results ” 


MANY BRIEF NOTES 


The Committee on Education of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse, N. Y., 
is studying a plan for directing the boys and 
girls of the city to the vocations for which 
they may be best suited. 

The city. of Freeport, Illinois, through 
the Citizens Commercial Association has al- 


so for some time been discussing the ques- | 


tion of co-operating with the various shops 
and factories of the city so that students of 
the high school may spend a part of the 
week in various shops learning trades. 
extensive arrangements of this kind have 
yet been made but it is probable that as 
soon as the manual training system in the 
schools of Freeport is sufficiently advanced, 


| some permanent arrangement will be made 


with the factories and shops. 

| The Board of Trade of Fitchburg, Mass., 
jhas an Educational Committee composed 
|largely of active educators and 
| committee has supported the plans of the 
|school board of Fitchburg in developing 
| what is called the Fitchburg Plan of Co 
| operative Industrial Education. The Di- 
| rector of this plan is Wm. B. Hunter who 
|}on request will furnish to all applicants a 
| copy of a booklet giving comprehensive in- 
formation as to the methods now in use 
in Fitchburg. 

The Board of Trade of Waynesboro was 
active in having manual training introduced 
into the schools of that city. This was con- 
sidered essential owing to the large manu- 
facturing enterprises of Waynesboro and 
the difficulty in meeting the demands for 
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interest 
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here. 


young men of some mechanical training. 

One well equipped industrial school 
now to be found in Bayonne, N. J. and 
others will follow. This first school is 
largely due to the efforts of the Civic 
Association of Bayonne. 

In Burlington, Iowa, the interest of the 
Commercial Exchange in the manual train- 
ing department of the public schools is 
kept up by the frequent report of progress 
in manual training work. This report 
comes from the Director of the department. 
Public sentiment back of the manual train- 
ing work can be traced to the efforts of 
the Commercial Exchange. 


is 


Chautauquas and Lyceums 


! a number of points, commercial 
A organizations have raised guaran- 
tee funds for the maintenance of 
Chautauquas, the purpose being to put 
the whole community in touch with 


the best platform talent of the day. 

This is true of the Board of Trade of 
Waynesboro, Pa., the Scotts Bluff Club of 
Scotts Bluff, Nebraska; the Board of Trade 
of Massillon, Ohio; the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Piqua, Ohio, and the Commer- 
cial Club of Grand Island, Nebraska. The 
Commercial Club of Wellington, Kansas, in 
developing the idea of a Chautauqua, guar- 
antees $1,400 each year for the maintenance 
of a seven day Chautauqua. This year the 
Commercial Club donated $100 worth of 
tickets to those boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen, who could not 
otherwise afford to attend the lectures. 
The Board of Trade of Passaic, N. J., de- 
clared itself last winter in favor of a course 
of public lectures to be given in the high 
school auditorium and the plan went 
through successfully. 


Bond Issues 


HE correspondence which has 

been received from all states 
of the Union, shows that in many 
communities, research on the part 
of the commercial organization 
and others in favor of commercial 
betterment has demonstrated the need 
of immediate heavy expenditure fo 
buildings and for equipment. In such 
cases there has been campaigning for 
bond issues, often involving a prelim- 
inary effort in the direction of legis- 
lation, either State or local. This 
bonding of communities has been un- 
dertaken without hesitation because 
the investment in a better educational 
plant has been regarded as one whose 
benefits would be realized in the next 
and growing generation, who there- 
fore by bonds, would share in carry- 
ing the financial obligation of the com- 
munity that gave them their chance in 
life. 

The Board of Trade of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has assisted in carrying the cam- 
paign for a bond issue of $500,000 for 
building a new high school. With the money 
voted by the people a magnificent group of 

| buildings on an 18 acre campus will be 
opened tor the fall term of school. 
Experimental grounds and __ excellent 
shop-buildings are provided in_ the 
-high school group for polytechnic train- 
ing. The new school will accommodate 
1800 scholars. 
|The Chamber of Commerce of Bellevue, 
Ohio, after a thorough investigation by a 
|committee appointed for that purpose, re- 
/commend a bond issue of $40,000 for use 
in erecting new school buildings. The Cham- 
|ber carried on its campaign through the 
|newspapers and issued a pamphlet giving 
arguments for and against the issue. The 
voters favored the bond issue by a large 
majority. 
An extremely difficult campaign for ed- 
ucating the people to the need for a bond 
|issue of 000 in the interest of public 
_schools, was carried on by The Chamber of 
| Commerce of Sacramento, California. The 
organization was finally successful in its 
effort and that city is now securing great 
benefit from the additional educational fa- 
cilities made possible. 
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( Continued ) 


Commercial Organizations and 
Educational Progress 


BONDING LAND FOR BUILDINGS 
The Chamber of Commerce of Austin, 


Texas, backed a movement for a bond is- | 


sue of $75,000 three years ago and last 
year a bond issue of $750,000—$250,900 of 
which was for school buildings, and was 
successful in both instances. The Cham- 
ber also endorsed a movement for an 
amendment of the Constitution whereby 
two million acres of land could be bond- 
ed for $2,500,000 to buy additional grounds 
and erect additional buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This amendment was 


defeated but it is hoped that the same | 


purpose will be accomplished through the 
legislature. 

The Board of Trade of Lakewood, Flor- 
ida, took a very active part in co-operat- 
ing with the school trustees for the purpose 
of securing a bond issue of $50,000 to 
improve school conditions in that city. 
Special legislation was necessary to permit 
bonding. The campaign was_ successful 
and plans for improvement are now well 
under way. 

The above mentioned efforts which in 
many cases represent large amounts are 
simply indicative of the general spirit of co- 
operation now characteristic of commercial 
organizations when dealing with education- 
al needs. In the following list of organi- 
zations and the amounts for which they 
campaigned, the earnestness of an organi- 
zation ts not to be measured by the amount 
of the bond issue, for in some cases a small 
amount worked for in a comparatively small 
community represents more exacting and 
patient effort than would a large amount in 
a large community. Some of the most in- 
teresting of these bond issues are those that 
relate manual training and vocational guid- 
ance. As giving point to this statement at- 
tention is drawn to the following remark- 
able activities in this direction. 


PAYING FOR MANUAL TRAINING 


The Chamber of Commerce of Oakland, 
California, was instrumental in securing a 
bond issue of $2,500,000 for courses in 
manual training and for the erection of an 
additional high school. 

The Commercial Club of Bloomington, 
Ill., assisted in securing a bond issue for 
$250,000 in the interest of vocational educa- 
tion and manual training. 

After the erection of a Manual Training 
High School which was brought about by 
the efforts of the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, through a bond issue, three 
other high schools were erected, also a 
manual training school for negroes. 

Through the active campaigning of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, a bond of $200,000 was secured for 


the erection of a Polytechnic High School. | 


The Commercial Club of Albuquerque has | could have equal opportunity with city and 


|town in securing higher educational facili- 


expressed its deep interest in manual train- 
ing and domestic science by backing a bond 
issue of $100,000 to be used in teaching these 
branches. 

It was necessary to secure special legisla- 
lation for the issuance of bonds to the 
amount of $75,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a new high school in Palatka. The 
Board of Trade of Palatka was largely 
responsible for the success of this move- 
ment. 

The Commercial Club of Keno, Nevada, 
was instrumental in securing for that city a 
bond issue of $350,000 for the erection of 
new schools. 

The Board of Trade of Passaic, N. J., 
helped secure a $300,000 high school build- 
ing through a bond issue. 


PUTTING UP HIGH SCHOOLS 


New high schools have been erected in 
Champaign, Illinois with’ a bond issue of 
$125,000 through the aid of the Chamber 
of Commerce; in Bisbee, Arizona, with a 
bond issue of $80,000 aided by the Warren 
District Commercial Club; in Logan, Utah, 
with a bond issue of $40,000, brought about 
by the efforts of the Commercial Boosters 
Club; in Mexico, Missouri, with a bond 
issue of $25,000, for which the Commer- 
cial Club of that place worked, and in 
Pomeroy, Ohio, where the Business Men’s 
Club was largely instrumental in securing 
the bond issue. 

Bond issues were voted at Warsaw, N. 
Y., for $60,000 through the efforts of the 
Board of Trade, in order to improve the 
entire public school system; The Com- 
mercial Club of Grove City, Pa., backed a 
bond issue of $75,000 for general edu- 
cational improvement; and for this same 
purpose the Chamber of Commerce of 
Goldsboro, N. C., helped secure a bond is- 
sue of $40,000, in that city. ’ 

Active participation in securing bond is- 
sues for educational improvement _bas been 
carried on by The Chamber of Commerce 
of Elyria, Ohio; the Chamber of Cam- 
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The Chamber of Commerce of Zanesville, 


| Ohio, has a Committee on Education and at 


|a recent meeting of the Board of Education, 


this committee was present to urge the im- 
mediate erection of a ward school building 


'to take the place of two school bui.d ngs that 
| were in the district flooded this spring. The 


|new structure will be erected as soon as 


merce of Rock Hill, S. C.; the Chamber | 
of Commerce of Fairmont, West Virginia; | 
the Board of Trade of Tampa, Florida; | 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Long 


| Beach, California. 





/of 500, Part of its curriculum is domestic 
| science, commercial training and manual 





New Buildings 


LOSELY related to the bond is- | 
sues has been the campaign for | 
erection of new school buildings. 
These two features of commercial or- | 
ganization activity are therefore treat- | 
ed together. 

The Commercial Club of Lebanon, Mis- | 
souri, was largely instrumental in securing 
for the city a twenty thousand dollar high 
school building. 

The Board of Trade of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, through its Committee on Educational 
advantages has exerted influence for several 
new school buildings and a new high school 
recently built. 

In Houston, Tex, it was largely through 
the united influence of the Chamber of 
Commerce that the sum of $500,000 was 
recently set aside for the establishment of 
additional public schools and the modern- 
izing of school buildings erected some years 
ago. 

The Commercial Club of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, was behind the campaign which has 
placed in the hands of the school board 
$42,000 for an up-to-date school building. 

When the old high school of Newport 
News, Va., burned down, the School Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce be- 
came active in influencing the city towards 
building a new high school. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Belling- 
ham, Washington, secured the location of a 
State Normal School in that city and has 
been behind all campaigns to make the 
school advantages of every sort strictly up 
to the standard. 

The Commercial Club of Wheaton, Min- 

nesota, co-operated with the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city in securing the benefits 
of the Putnam act for special aid from the 
state for industrial and agricultural depart- 
ments and these are now added benefits 
which can be secured through the high 
school of that city. All educational mat- 
ters in the city interest the Commercial 
Club. 
In Crowley, La., the Realty and Develop 
ment Company has secured a branch busi- 
ness college and is now endeavoring to se- 
cure the location of a Baptist College. 





WORK FOR COUNTY SCHOOLS 

The Commercial Club of Council Bluffs, | 
Ia., was in the campaign for a county high | 
school in order that the people of the county 


ties for their children. By this campaign 
also the expense of high school education 
is distributed over the community. 

The Commercial Club of Wellington, 
Kansas, was also in a campaign for a county 
high school which now has an enrollment 


training. 

The Board of Trade of Carlock, Cali- 
fornia, accomplished the organization of the 
local Union High School. 

The Las Animas Commercial Club has 
during the past year assisted in promoting 
the movement for a County High School in 
Bent County. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, encourages the city schools 
and has been instrumental in agitating for 
and building one of the best modern high 
schools and is now planning an eighth 
grade building equipped with a gymnasium 
and agricultural departments. The _ busi- 
ness men of that city have in addition to 
such activities, helped to raise endowment 
funds which run into the hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars by which the colleges of 
Jacksonville could be operated and sus- 


SCHOLARSHIPS BOUGHT 


The Commercial Club of Ashland, Ore 
gon, supported the Ashland Polytechnic and 
Business School by securing a_ sufficient 
number of scholarships to warrant the open- 
ing of the school one year ago. 

The Young Men’s Business Club of Mar- 
shall, Texas, is giving most of its time and 
influence along the lines of better educa- 
tion and was active in making the way clear 
for completing the high school building just 
finished and ground has now been purchased 
for another ward school. 

The Industrial League of Florala, Ala- 
bama, has secured the high school for Cov- 
ington County. It will be located on a site 
of unusual beauty close to the shores of 
Lake Jackson which covers twelve hundred 
acres. 





preliminaries are settled. 

The Young Men’s Business League of 
Palestine, Texas, has created much senti- 
ment in favor of a High School building 
and success is expected in the near future. 


Raising Funds 
VERY impressive feature of the 
work undertaken by commercia: 
organizations is that which has involv- 
ed in many communities the raising 
of large amounts of money either for 


endowment, for a gift of land, or 
for suitable buildings. 


This particu- 


|lar form of organized work as affect- 


ing education has elements in it that 
can not always be duplicated by 
others. The inclusion of this infor- 
mation in the general survey of edu- 
cational activities is to show what or- 
ganized effort can do in such direc- 
tions. 


In Bloomington, Illinois, for instance, 
the Commercial Club was instrumental in 


securing subscriptions to the amount of | 
$127,080 toward a permanent endowment of | 
$500,000 for the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 


versity. 


In Richmond, Indiana, the Commercial | 
Club raised a debt hanging over Earlham | 


College. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Charles- 
ton, S. C., lent its influence and its workers 
for the raising of $75,000 for the Medical 
College of the city. This money was raised 
in five days. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, recently purchased a tract 
of land for $7,000 which is to be used for 
extension work of the University. This 
land is held until appropriations can be se- 
cured by the University trustees. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Champaign 
keeps the needs of the University under 
the notice of the entire state. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Austin, | 


Texas, secured money to buy ground for a 
Swedish College, the only one in Texas. 
It also raised Austin’s quota of the Hogg 
fund raised by the citizens of Texas for the 
purpose of higher education. 

The Commercial Club of Reno, Nevada, 
has lent its influence to securing the neces- 
sary appropriations for a State University 
located at Reno. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Sherman 
Texas, has recently raised $25,000 for the 
erection of an art studio and dormitory for 
the Kidd-Key College. 
has just been raised to be used by Austin 
College, a boy’s school, in the erection of 
four new buildings, the main building of 
which will be known as Sherman Hall, in 
honor of the work done by the citizens of 
Sherman. 

TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


The Chamber of Commerce of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., took a leading part in raising 
$100,000 for the endowment fund of Con- 
verse College for girls. This organiza- 
tion also co-operated in the establishment 
of a textile institute for the education of 
young men employed in the cotton mills of 
tue city. The buildings for the textile in 
stitute are now being erected. 

The Commercial Club of Bryan, Texas. 
has furnished funds for the erection of 
dormitories at the Allen Academy, at the 
Villa Maria, and at the Bryan Baptist 
Academy. 

The Commercial Club of Mankato, Min- 
nesota, raised $31,000 to secure the location 
in its city of a Lutheran Seminary. It also 
helped to secure a Catholic Mother House. 

The Directors and Members of the Com- 
mercial Association of Danville, Virginia, 
have aided in financing a school for boys 
of that city. 

The Industrial Club of Sailsbury, N. C., 
has caused the city to buy a building lot 
for another graded school and for two 
years the Industrial Club has raised $3,700 
a year to be used in playground work. 

he Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, has devoted itself to securing ap- 
propriations for buildings and maintenance 
to be used by the State Manual Training 
Normal Scho-1, located in Pittsburg, but 
formerly a branch of the school located at 
Emporia. 

The Progressive League of Hope, Ar- 
kansas, was the leading influence in the 
city to secure the erection of Saint Rose 
Academy, a non-sectarian school for teach- 
ing music and the arts. 


FUNDS AND LAND 


The Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, 
Texas, initiated a move that is to result 
in the erection of a Methodist University 
in the city. A committee of 7 men ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce 


Also a $50,000 fund | 


raised $300,000 in cash, secured 625 acres 
for a site for the University and endow- 
ment worth $1,000 an acre and also aided 
in securing $200,000 from the general 
Board of Education of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. This was supplemented 
by $500,000 contributed by the Methodists of 
Texas. The first building is just completed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Akron, 
Ohio, assisted in the campaign to raise 
funds for Buchtel College and is now tak 
ing active interest in the plan to have the 
college taken over by the City of Akron 
as a municipal university. 

The Chamber of Commerce and _ 1920 
Club of Augusta, Georgia, was successful 
in having located in that city a Girls’ Board- 
ing School and has given much aid to the 
Medical College of the’ city. 

The Commercial Club of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has been very successful in 
its efforts to bring schools to that city. It 
was instrumental in securing for its city 


the University of New Mexico and in locat- 
ing a United States Indian school caring 
for 400 students. 

A Baptist University and a Catholic Uni- 
versity have been secured for Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, through the efforts of the 
Development Company of that City. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is endeavoring through its Com: 
mittee to secure the establishment in that 
city of an evening school extension of the 
Wharton School of Finance, which is a 
|part of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Nation’s Capital 
HE Board of Trade of Wash- 
ington, D. C., devoted to the 
civic needs of the city of Wash- 
‘ington, has during the twenty-three 


‘years of its existence devoted much 
-effort to educational matters. 

The educational problem in Washington 
is different from that of any other city 
|in the United States by reason of the fact 
|that appropriations for educational needs 
|are not merely met by the taxation of 
| District property but must be approved by 
| Congress; consequently the presentation of 
jneeds calls for a campaign not among 
| those living in the locality, but among those 
|only temporarily in the locality—the con- 
| gressmen, : 


|_ The Committee on Public Schools of the 
| Board of Trade every year reports on the 
| Deeds of the District and analyzes as fully 
/as necessary the extent to which those 
|needs have been met and what further de- 
|mands for educational needs are yet to be 
| met, 
It will give an idea of the difficult prob- 
|/lem in Washington by stating that the 
‘Board of Education since 1895 has asked 
|in its estimates for schaol houses and 
'grounds the sum of $10,323,915. The 
amount granted, however, has been $5,044,- 
1615; so that in a little over fifteen years 
'the recognized needs of the community 
have fallen behind more than $5,000,000. 
| It will be seen by the above that an or- 
| ganization of citizens such as is the Board 
|of Trade is needed in Washington perhaps 
| more peculiarly than anywhere else in 
| working to secure adequate appropriations 
| for school needs. 


Miscellaneous Activities 

NUMBER of letters have reach- 
ed us that deal with unusual 
| efforts. In order that the dis- 
'tinctive character of these letters 
might not be lost by general treatment 
they are here grouped under “mis- 
cellaneous.” Particular attention will 
be attracted to such unusual endeav- 
ors as that of making Spanish a regu- 
ilar study in the Quincy High School; 
ithe efforts that have been made in 
|Omaha for the establishment of a 
High School of Commerce; the con- 
tinuation work in Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, and the active efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, 


Ohio. 





RECREATIONAL SURVEY 


The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
just issued an eighty page recreational sur- 
vey of the city of Detroit. This report not 
only covers the needs of school children 
but is primarily made to show the needs 
and requirements of children and young 
men and women engaged in factory life. 
The Board of Commerce has always taken 
a keen interest in educational matters. 
The Committee was in co-operation with 
the Board of Education during the period 
of equipping the Cass Technical High 
School. The Board has also been in ac- 
tive touch with manufacturers relative to 
permitting their young men to attend the 
Cass High School three half-days weekly 
with pay in order to improve their value to 
themselves and to their employers. Some 
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Commercial Organizations and 
Educational Progress 


of the larger firms are sending five or six 
of their young men to school under this 
‘arrangement. 


PARENT-TEACHER CLUBS 

The Business Men’s Club of Middletown, 
Ohio, has an Educational Commission, of 
which the superintendent of the public 
schools is chairman. ‘This Commission 
has already obtained a $65,000 school bond 
issue, secured the erection of several new 
school buildings, established social cent- 
ers and playgrounds and is at present plan- 
ning parent-teacher clubs for the purpose 
of bringing teachers and parents into 
touch with each other, in order to get the 
very best results from the educational fa- 
cilities of the city. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


The Board of Trade of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, maintains a standing committee 
known as the Committee on Education. 
This committee has always had some mem- 
bers on it who were also members of the 
Board of Education and in this way quick 
results have usually been secured in re- 
lation to those efforts that seem to be just- 
ified in community needs. The Board of 
Trade is exclusively to be credited for 
bringing into existence special classes for 
backward children. 


SPANISH COMPULSORY 


The Chamber of Commerce of Quincy, 
Illinois, has a standing Committee a part 
of the duty of which is to visit the public 
schools and library twice a year and re- 
port on the needs. As long ago as 1906, at 
the instance of the Chamber of Commerce, 
The Quincy Board of Education added the 
Spanish language to the list of regular 
studies in the Quincy High School, in 
which that study has been taught ever since. 
Quincy being such an important manufac- 
turing city, with a substantial and increas- 
ing export trade, with the Latin-Americas, 
the Chamber of Commerce thought that 
the teaching of Spanish would have a fav- 
orable commercial influence. 

The Board of Trade of Bristol, Virginia, 
endorsed and worked to put through a 
special vote to enforce a compulsory edu- 
cational law for the children of that city. 


GREAT ENDOWMENTS 


practical designing, elements of transport- 
ation. 

This school has just finished its first year 
with an enrollment of 770 pupils, of which 
40% are boys. It is an experiment that al- 
ready shows promise of big returns. The 
business men of the community appear be- 
fore its classes and address them on differ- 
ent subjects—manufacture, transportation, 
etc. The whole school, or in some in- 
stances just the boys, visit one or more in- 
dustrial plants on a set day, for the pur- 
pose of gaining knowledge of the actual in- 
dustrial conditions of the city. The 
“Northwestern” Railway Company has 
taken sufficient interest in the school to 


provide it with a complete telegraphic out- | 


fit for the use of the telegraphy class. All 
of this encouragement is not directed 
through the Club, but the interest in this 
particular school is general among business 
men and has been very largely developed 
through The Commercial Club. 


VACATION WORK FOR BOYS 


The effort made by the Commercial Club 
of Pueblo, Colorado, in finding positions 
for boys during vacations is worthy of gen- 
eral consideration. 

“A list of the employers of the city was 
prepared and in addition to a general let- 
ter signed by the Chairman of the Commit- 


tee, each member of the Committee took a | 


certain number of the employers who were 
personal friends of his and wrote them let- 
ters on his own stationery, urging the em- 
ployers to make a special effort to em- 
ploy the school boys during the summer 
vacation. The students applying for po- 
sitions were registered with the Super- 
intendent of the Schools and their qualifi- 
cations looked into as carefully as possible. 
In this way, boys were introduced to po- 
sitions that might be along the line of their 
future life work. 
the school authorities in preparing a cur- 
riculum that will prepare their boys for 
positions in their home city. It has been 


found that there is a tendency to teach | 
| systems, and with great care drafted a code 


young men in school a vocation that will 


It further has assisted | 


the public responded. remarkably and soon 
began to see the benefits to be derived. 

During the first year 319 boys were en- 
rolled; 255 from the factories, 20 belonging 
to the messenger service, 9 to the deport- 
ment stores and 35 to miscellaneous em- 
ployment. Fifty of these boys continued 
after the compulsory period had ended. 

The girls enrolled during this period were 
247; 156 from the factories, 9 engaged in 
house work, 12 employed in stores and 70 
at home. One hundred and nine girls con- 
tinued to attend school after the compul- 
sory period. 

In brief, the courses of study for the 
boys consists of woodworking in the line of 
cabinet and pattern making, and carpentery 
work, instruction in English, Spelling, Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, Hygiene. 


and purpose of safety devices. 


The girls were chiefly taught sewing and | 


garment-making, together with instructions 
in English and Hygiene. 

The fact that 568 students came in con- 
tact with the school, and at the same time 
remained employed the first year, speaks 
well for the support that the school has 
been given. During the second year ad- 
ditional branches of instruction will be tak- 
en up and we are looking for the same as 
heretofore. The school offers great pos- 
sibilities, but it must be allowed time to de- 


velop to its fullest capacity and highest | 


efficiency. 


INFLUENCING EDUCATIONAL CODE 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce has always urged that adequate funds 
should be provided for educational progress, 
and has repeatedly co-operated with the 
school authorities in securing additional tax 
levies to be used not only for the con- 
struction and proper equipment of enough 
public school buildings to provide for the 
ever-increasing attendance, but also for 
adequate instruction in all branches, in- 
cluding vocational training in the grade 


Also the use of | 
machinery and instructions in the making | 


|before voting on the proposed bond issue, 
| might have the benefit of the soundest ad- 
| vice on the question that it was possible 
| to secure, the Board of Trade, at a cost of 
/several hundred dollars, employed the well 
|known school expert, Dr. Henry Snyder, 
to make a survey of Harrisburg with dif- 
ferent recommendations as to the proper 
locations for a new school building and 
the necessary equipment and parapherna- 
lia for special work.”—Board of Trade, 
| Harrisburg, Pa. 

“A special committee of the Commercial 
Club of Grove City, Pa. spent two months 
last winter with weekly meetings studying 
the best method of improving the public 
schools and the advisability of a bond is- 
sue to finance the expense. The matter 
was gone into thoroughly, information was 
sought from other towns all over the state 
and a full report of its findings was pub- 
lished’.’,—Com’l Club, Grove City, Pa. 

“About two years ago, the committee 
/made a very close and personal investiga- 
'tion of every school building in the city; 
and, as a result of their report, many im- 
| provements were made by the Board of 

Public Education, along sanitary and safety 
|lines; and as a result, also, several large 
new brick buildings have been erected.” 
—Jacksonville, (Fla.) Board of Trade. 


WESTERN SCHOOL SURVEY 


The public school system of Boise, Idaho, 
has recently undergone an expert survey 
at the hands of Edward C. Elliott, Profes- 
|sor of Education and Director of Course of 
| Training of Teachers, University of Wis- 
|consin; Charles H. Judd, Director School 
of Education at the University of Chicago, 
|}and George D. Strayer, Head of Depart- 
}ment and Professor of Educational Ad- 
/ministration, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; This survey was favored by 
|the Chamber of Commerce and a report 
was made to the Board of Education. The 
/general condition was favorable, but shows 
the weak spots that will hereafter receive 
attention. 


schools and technical and commercial high | 


schools. 


Some years ago when the State Legisla- | 


ture was framing a code for the uniform 
government of schools throughout the state, 
the committee on education of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce devoted a large amount | 


of time and conspicuous ability of its mem- 
bers to the study of the best educational 


necessitate the going away from home| which was submitted to the Legislature. A 


for a livelihood. 
Commercial Club to use its influence to- 
ward keeping the boys in Pueblo and in 


| Colorado.” 


The Commercial Club of Lincoln, Ne- | 


braska made possible, by its financial and 
moral support, the Nebraska 
Academy, a_ school 
promise. ‘The Lincoln Commercial Club 
has within the past six months appropri- 
ated $1,500 of its funds for the advance of 
the Western Theological Seminary. It has 
also for a number of years contributed 
largely to the support of the Nebraska In- 
tercholastic High School Meet. It was 
largely through the definite stand taken by 
this organization that bonds were voted 
for a $350,000 high school building which 
will be completed this fall, and for two ad- 
ditional ward school buildings. 

The Lincoln Commercial Club has al- 


Military | 
which giveb great | 


SYSTEMATIC CONTINUATION WORK 


A most interesting statement has been 
received from the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, rela- 
tive to the problems presented by the con- 
tinuation and industrial schools. Because 


|'of their suggestive value to other cities 


that may be prompted to take up continu- 


|ation school work, the essentials of the 


problem are included here. 

The Sheboygan continuation and Indus- 
trial School was started September 3rd, 
1912, under the Wisconsin Industrial School 
Law passed by the Legislature of IgI1. 

The first step in this direction was the 
appointment of an Industrial Board by the 


| Regular Board of Education. 


ways taken a deep interest in matters per- | 


taining to the development of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the Agricultural 
College which are located there. And fur- 
ther, the Lincoln Commercial Club through 
its co-operation within the last two years 
was largely responsible in creating a $400, 
ooo Endowment Fund for the Nebraska 
Wesleyan University located at Univer- 
sity Place, a suburb of that city. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


The most important thing that the Com- 
mercial Club of Omaha, 
accomplished towards improvement of ed- 
ucational facilities, has been to encourage 
the inauguration of the High School of 
Commerce. This was originated with the 
idea of making it the “missing link” be- 
tween the ordinary school room and the 
business office or work shop. 

The course of study, first year, plans for 
the perfection of a boy’s and girl’s educa- 
tion in business English, bookkeeping or 
shorthand and typewriting commercial 
arithmetic, commercial correspondence, 
penmanship, spelling, civics—(Omaha Gov- 
ernment). The second year, telegraphy, 
commercial geography, business forms, 
local industries, commercial history, com- 
mercial law, rapid calculation, followed 
by an expert business training course over 
the third and fourth years, covering busi- 
ness English, reporting or accounting and 
banking, commercial geography, salesman- 
ship, applied physics, commercial German 
or Spanish, commercial law, advertising, 
eommercial history, elementary finance, 1n- 
dustrial chemistry, auditing, lettering and 


Nebraska, has! 


Immediately after the organization the 
Board began to plan, and soon realized that 
it was dealing with an entirely new prob- 
lem in education and that new interests 
had to be awakened. It also realized that 


without the support of the business inter-| - 


ests the school would not succeed. It there- 
fore immediately turned to the local busi- 
ness organizations; chief among these, the 
Business Men’s Association and the Man- 
ufacturer’s Association. ‘These two were 
very co-operative and immediately ap- 
pointed Committees to confer with the 
Board of Industrial Education in regard to 
this school. ‘The conferences with the 
Committee of these organizations were of 
distinct value in the establishment of the 
school and gave stability and support to the 
movement, which cannot be over-estimat- 
ed. These organizations have also been 
back of the Industrial School during the en- 
tire first year and the success of the school 
is, no doubt, in a large degree to be attri- 
buted to the backing of the Sheboygan busi- 
ness men. The business men of Sheboygan 
have come forward patriotically to support 
an institution that will in due time be a 
great credit to the city as well as a benefit 
to the industrial interests, both from the 
standpoint of the employer as well ‘as the 
employee. 

Under the law children between the ages 
of 14 and 16 who are employed under a 
permit, must attend an Industrial or Con- 
tinuation School for at least five hours per 
week. This required a great deal of edu- 
cation among the people because it was not 
generally understood that children beyond 
the compulsory school age of 14 years were 
required to attend any school. However, 


It is the purpose of The | 


determined fight was made for the enact- 
/ment of this code, and while the effort was 
not wholly successful, the code as en- 
acted preserved the essential features of 
the Cleveland code, namely, the option to 
elect at large a small board, the definite 
separation of the executive and legislative 
functions of school government, and the 
independence of the superintendent of in- 
struction in the performance of his duties. 

Of no less significance was the influence 
|exerted by the Chamber in establishing a 
| system of medical inspection. The activities 
|of the system briefly include the examina- 
|tion of children for general physical defects 
| and a reference of these facts to parents or 
| guardians to be corrected by the family phy- 
|sician or dispensary, combined with a fol- 
|low-up system in homes; the organization 
'of open-air schools which provide especially 
for tubercular and pre-tubercular children, 
'a special eye clinic, and the examination 
;and care of mentally defective children. 
| By this means the individual is protected 
\from physical deterioration which so evi- 
| dently impairs the mental and moral pro- 
| gress of the child. 





‘ 


Educational Surveys 
| 


N effort has been made by a num- 
| ber of commercial organizations 
'to ascertain just exactly the present 
educational conditions of the locality 
'each serves and to define more clearly 
for the organization and for the pub- 
‘lic just what needs have to be met. 
| Just as with the portion of this gen- 
‘eral statement referring to the teach- 
‘ing of local facts by means of local 
lectures, this is a form of campaign 
| that can with advantage be under- 
|taken in any community, since only by 
'watchfulness and close scrutiny can 
| the educational facilities of a city be 
/made to keep step with the educa- 
tional needs of a city. The following 
brief quotations may prove sugges- 


tive. 


EXPERT EMPLOYED 


“Two years ago the need for another 
high school building became urgent. The 
people were divided on the qyestion of sep- 
arating the sexes and on the question of in- 
stalling some of the newer equipment, 
which seemed to be a part of the modern 
high school plant. In order that the people, 





Dayton’s Searching Survey 


The Chamber of Commerce of Dayton, 
Ohio, in co-operation with the Bureau of 
| Municipal Research joined in an educational 
survey of the city schools just prior to the 
end of the last school year. Reports are not 
yet ready for announcement, but the type of 
research was so thorough that extended 
mention of it will doubtless prove of value 
to other organizations. Curiously enough, 
it was the Educational Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce that advocated the 
establishment of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. This indicates how broad a 
purpose actuated the Educational Com- 
mittee. 

_The educational survey of Dayton was 
divided into six parts, each under the di- 
rection of one or more selected men. 


COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 


The duties under Number 1 “Community 
conditions,” were to make a complete sur- 
vey of the opportunities for employment 
of the product of the Dayton schools. This 
involved a statement of the number of in- 
dustries, the trades represented, the number 
of men represented in each trade, the num- 
ber of apprentices in Dayton and in each 
trade, how these apprentices are taught, 
their age, employment opportunities out- 
side of school hours, employment opportun- 
ities outside of regular trades, the employ- 
ment of illiterates, and a special study of 
the colored population and its opportuni- 
ties for employment. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 


Under Number 2, “What we are doing,” 
the duties were to make a complete school 
survey which involved, of course, without 
going into details, all the facts as to per- 
manent and annual cost of schools, teachers 
and their training, school population; aver- 
age attendance; médical inspection; school 
mortality; private schools and business 
colleges and all other facts that would 
shed any light upon the educational con- 
ditions in Dayton. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


_ Under Number 3, “What others are do- 
ing,” the duties were to make a survey of 
educational conditions outside of Dayton. 
Research was made relative to industrial 
education, trade schools, extension schools, 
the Wisconsin Law of 1911, the Wisconsin 
experiment, and the results of school sur- 
veys in other cities. 


OUR FUTURE NEEDS 


Under Number 4, “Our future needs,” 
the duties were to classify and correlate 
the data accumulated under Number 1, 2, 
and 3, and to furnish a vision of future 
needs. The main points of these duties 
might be summed up in four chief lines: 
a, more bread and butter education; b, 





aid; d, more school gardens. 





uniform text books; c, federal and state 
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HOW TO APPLY OUR FINDINGS. 


Under number 5, “How to apply our 
findings,” the duties were to outline meth- 
ods of procedure looking to the findings 
of the Committee. The research is expect- 
ed to answer these questions: Can we have 
better paid teachers?—Can we have better 
trained teachers ?>—How shall a closer co- 
operation be established between teachers 
and industries ?—How may the schools aid 
in community welfare work?—What are 
the necessary laws, municipal, state and 
federal? 

The sixth division under the charge of 
the Secretary of the Committee placed 
upon him the task of making a synopsis of 
the Canadian Text Book plan and its ap- 
plication to Ohio. 


Locality Lectures 


UDGING from the replies receiv- 

ed, only a few commercial organi- 
zations have recognized the value to 
the community of using the schools 
and their assemblies as a means of 
imparting to the pupils intimate 
knowledge of the resources of the 
community in which they live. 


This is practical work that also guar- | 
antees the life of the commercial or-| 


ganization; for if the children of the 
community once learn the viewpoint of 
their elders and the meaning of the 


possibilities of the community in which | 


they exist, they will rise to better 


citizenship than if their studies are) 
through book knowledge, largely di-_ 


rected towards far-away things. 


On this point, James B. Lusk, Secretarv | 
of the Jackson, Mississippi, Board of) 


Trade, says: 


“The Board of Trade believes that boys | 


and girls should enjoy a closer comrade- 


ship with the grown people, and should be | 
formed into “Juvenile Auxiliaries” and | 
given wholesome talks and lectures at) 
stated times by leading men and women in) 
the various communities, and, by that) 
means, be led to see the broader and higher 


purpose of life.” 
The Chamber of Commerce of Weather- 
ford, Texas, also states that: 


“Through lectures delivered by some of | 
the influential members of the Chamber of | 


Commerce to the High School faculty and 
pupils, greater interest is being manifested | 
in local educational conditions than we} 
have heretofore had.” 

On the Pacific Coast, the Chamber of | 
Commerce of Oakland, California, makes | 
the following comments: 


| has been busy throughout the state in crea- 
ting public sentiment in favor of special 
school tax districts. By bringing the matter 
to a vote at the polls, this much needed as- 
sistance in the matter of putting up public 
school buildings is now available in Florida. 
The Commercial Club of Ashland, Ore- 
gon, has been in a legislative struggle since 
1910 relative to the maintenance of the 
Southern Oregon State Normal School. 
Appropriations now are given only to the 
State Normal School in Northern Oregon. 
The Club in question has been in the cam- 
paign not merely for the maintenance of a 
local institution, but because involved in 
the campaign is the effort for a higher grade 
of teachers to meet the needs of Oregon. 


ELIMINATING POLITICS 


The Chamber of Commerce of South 
Bend, Indiana, was occupied through its Edu- 
cational Committee, during the past year, in 
drafting and presenting to the Legislature a 
bill for the government of local school af- 
fairs. The Committee studied the school 
laws of twelve or fifteen states for the pur- 
pose of evolving a bill which should re- 
move the affairs of the schools from politi- 

|cal influences. The bill provides for a 
| school board to serve without pay, to be 
| named by petition, and to be elected by non- 
| partisan ballot. This board was to be a 
legislative one, with the executive fun- 
tions and responsibilities delegated to ex- 
|perts appointed by and responsible to the 
board. It also provides that women should 
be allawed to vote for school trustees and 
'that the circuit court be given supervisory 
| power over the school city. 

As illustrating the varied activities of a 
| Chamber of Commerce in legislative efforts, 
the following extracts from a communi- 
cation received from the Chamber of Com- 
|merce of Tucson, Arizona, will be found 
| very interesting. 


TUCSON’S VARIED ACTIVITIES 


| “The Universtiy of Arizona has repeatedly 
| found it necessary to call upon the Chamber 
to support its demands for appropriations 
for buildings, etc., from the State Legisla- 
ture, and has found the Chamber ready 
and willing at all times to put up a strong 
fight for its needs. 


| which is located here in connection with the 
| University, to the Salt River Valley. But 
the Chamber created a fund for an “edu- 
cational campaign” and forced the legisla- 
ture to allow the station to remain here. 
And further, to defeat the main argument 
used against its remaining here i. e., that the 
means of transportation from the University 
to the Experiment Farm were not good 
and that proper results therefore could not 
be obtained, the Chamber purchased an 


“The pupils of the public schools are in-| auto truck for the use of faculty and stu- 


vited to our rooms and upon occasion, the | 
Secretary lectures upon the resources, ag- | 
ricultural and industrial, of Oakland and | 
the east bay shore cities, and of Alameda) 
County. We hope to greatly enlarge this | 
department of our work. We have also | 
requested the Superintendent of schools of | 
Alameda County, of Oakland, of Berkeley | 
and of the City of Alameda to require each | 
term a composition from every pupil in| 
the public schools, upon the resources of | 
the County and upon the advantages of) 
the city in which he or she resides. Each | 
pupil is also requested to send a letter to! 
some friend embodying the facts accumu- 
lated for this composition.” 


' Legislative’ Activities 


I T is interesting to see how many of 
the commercial organizations have 
taken part in legislative efforts where 
the desire was to secure either the lo- 
cation of a projected school, or to 
secure a change in the school laws 
that would permit some further line 
of effort to be undertaken. The 
variety of these legislative efforts is 
impressive, 

In Dickinson, N. D., the Commercial Club 
fathered a bill for the location of a state 
normal school in that city. 

The Business Men’s Association of Put- 
nam, Connecticut, secured favorable action 
in the state legislature, permitting the es- 
tablishment of a trade school in Putnam. 

he Commercial Club of Bryan, Texas, 
Organized and pushed a campaign against 
a constitutional amendment that would have 
concentrated the schools of higher .educa- 
tion at Austin, Texas. The campaign was 
Successful by a vote of seven to one on 
July 19, 1913. 


dents in going to and from the farm. 
Within the past four months this Cham- 
ber succeeded in getting through the Art 
zona Legislature a bill providing for the 
sale of State and Public Lands to Scientific 
and Research Institutions. The reason for 
the bill being that the Desert Botanical 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute needed 
more land on which to erect buildings for its 
research work. To explain:— In 1903 the 
Chamber had succeeded in securing gifts 
of 200 acres of land about one mile west 
of the city (a rough, rugged mountain side) 
and donated same to the Desert Laboratory 


The institution grew and now needs more | 


land and more buildings, but as the land 
which it desired to purchase adjoining its 
present holdings was State Land, a new 
law was needed to permit its purchase. So 


the bill was introduced and made law after | 
a hard fight. Thus the institution was en- | 


abled to broaden its work and saved to the 


city (for had not the law been enacted it | 


would have probably been moved elsewhere. ) 


The Carnegie Desert Laboratory is the | . . 
only institution of its kind in the world ex- | to their affairs as any men or women of| 


isting for the sole purpose of studying 
desert plant life, and is therefore a very 
valuable adjunct to our educational system.” 


Prize Awards for Essays 


LOSELY allied with the idea of 

locality lectures referred to on 
another page has been the donation of 
prizes by commercial organizations to 
the students who write the best articles 
has been the donation of prizes by 
commercial organizations to the 
students who write the best articles 
regarding the community in which 
they live. A specific reason for this 





The Board of Trade of Jacksonville, Fia., 


Two years ago a great effort was made to 
/remove the agricultural experiment station | 


of Schenectady, New York, in the 


following terms: 

“We have for the past four years awarded 
$75.00 in gold to the pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades for essays on local his- 
tory. The idea has been carried out with 
the hope of acquainting our future gen 
eration with the past history of our city, as 
Schenectady’s population is composed 
mostly of new-comers. In ten years our 
increase in population was 129%. ‘Ten 
first prizes of $5.00 in gold were awarded to 
the seventh and eighth grades and ten 
second prizes of $2.50 were given also to 
both grades. The subjects chosen this past 
year were ‘The Early Industries of Sche 
nectady County’ and ‘Historical Landmarks 
of Schenectady County.” 

A varation of the above form of activity 
is found in the Commercial Club of Belle 
Fourche, S. D., where twice a year a com 
mittee conducts a letter writing contest 
among the students, offering a prize to the 
one who writes the best letter to some out- 
of-state relative or friend, the subject of the 
letter being “Belle Fourche.” 

Money prizes have been offered for the 
best descriptive articles of the home town 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Santa 
Ana, California; the Board of Trade of 
Palatka, Florida, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Montrose, Col.; the Board of Trade of 
Niagara Falls; New York, the Board of 
Trade of Scranton, Pa., and the Board of 
Trade of Springfield, Mass. 


Comprehensive Committee 


In Duluth, Minnesota, very wide scope 
is given to the activities of the educational 
committtee of the Commercial Club. This 
can be best understood by quoting from the 
communication: 

“The Commercial Club has a_ general 
Educational Committee which is interesting 
itself in betterments in educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the city, and especially 
along industrial lines. This committee is 
so organized as to include the common and 
high schools of the city, the State Normal 
School, the Y. M. C. A., the Extension 
Division of the University of Minne- 
sota, and other organizations interested 
in educational problems. Visits have been 
made to schools and to evening classes, and 
the committee is seeking to work out a 
complete line of co-operation between all 
educational agencies so that duplication of 
work and jealousy may be avoided, and 
so that a complete community program 
can be developed.” 

The Committee above mentioned was 
organized last spring and has been studying 
conditions in the interval. The develop- 
ment of a constructive program will start 
in the fall. 


[Eprror’s Norr.—Many letters have been 
received too late for mention. These and 
Agricultural Efforts in Educational Lines 
will appear in the next issue.] 


Lane on Indian Affairs 


Secretary Lane of the Department of 
the Interior says that the chief trouble with 
the Indian problem is that we have no con- 
sistent philosophy either as to legislation or 
as to administration touching Indian affairs; 
that the Indian bureau should be a vanish- 
ing bureau; and that the greatest service 
that can be done the Indian is to set him 
free if he has an education. These senti- 
ments are expressed in a letter sent by the 
Secretary to Congressman Scott Ferris of 

klahoma, with reference to a proposed 
commission to investigate the Indian service. 

Secretary Lane said in closing his let- 
ter: 

“The reorganization which I here sug- 
gest should be based upon the theory that 
the greatest service we can do for the 
Indian is to set him free. The Indian bu- 
|reau should be a vanishing bureau. I am 
satisfied from what examination I have 
|made that there are tens of thousands of 
so called Indians whose property to a great- 
er or less degree is under the control of 
| this bureau who are as competent to attend 


'the white race. There are thousands of 
|others of the half-blood who are an ex- 
|pense to the Government who should not 


| be regarded as dependent; but who should | 


| be given their property and allowed to shift 
‘for themselves. The mature _ full-blood 
| Indian who is without education or the 


| ability to care for his own affairs must re- | 


main a ward in our hands. The children of 
|these Indians,’ however, should within a 
generation be a part of the American 
people, living outside of reservations and 
taking up the burdens and responsibilities 
of all other citizens. Their education 
should be such as to bring this result about 
and end the bureau. 


mental. To deal with this matter adequate- 
ly the investigation proposed should be one 








is supplied by the Board of Trade 





that searches for causes, not for symp- 
toms.” | 


Educational Statistics 
Rank of States in per Capita 
kxpenditures 


Based upon the figures of I910-19II, and 
showing the per capita expenditures of 
40 years ago and the present time; also 
showing the white illiteracy ot today 
among those between 10 and 20 years of 
age. 

WW] 
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School moneys received in I910-IQ9II ex- 
cluding balances on hand and proceeds of 
bond sales, 

*A pproximate. 
Per 
Amount. Capita. 
North Atlantic Division.$156,987,626 $5.64 
North Central Division. ..165,615,017 5.58 
South Atlantic Division.. 30,816,135 2.31 
South Central Division.. 44,392,784 2.5 
Western Division........ 53,339,535 S 
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onted States... iss s.ce0s $451,151,097 $4.76 


Teaching by Doing 

Boys in the Ishpeming, Mich., High 
School repair school buildings for pay, con- 
duct a cooperative school farm for profit, 
and are about to erect a gymnasium for 
their school in the same business-like way 
they have learned to do other things for 
themselves and the community. All this 
work is under the direct supervision of the 
regular school authorities. 

For the past 6 years, H. W. Foght of the 
United States Bureau of Education states, 
high-school students from the manual-train- 
nig department have been employed to re- 
pair the various city school buildings. Dur- 
ing One summer $3,000 was thus paid for 
student labor. The boys have repaired 
roofs, laid cement floors, built brick walls, 
and installed plumbing fixtures. The gym- 
nasium to be erected by the boys is from 
plans drawn by seniors in the high school. 

These plans developed out of peculiar 
local conditions. Ishpeming is a mining 
and industrial town of some 13,000 inhab- 
itants in the upper Michigan Peninsula. 
Under the State law, children are not al- 
lowed to work in the mines and factories 
until they are 18 years of age. The com- 
pulsory age is 14. As there are almost no 
other industries in the region, there is 
more than the usual danger of “drifting” 
on the part of growing boys. It was to 
meet the problem of these boys that the 
practical experiments were undertaken, and 


‘ i |the results have amply justified the effort. 
“These questions of policy are funda-| Not only have the boys become interested 


in school, but their parents have had 
brought to them in a thoroughly under- 
standable way the direct economic value of 
education. 
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The Nation’s Business 


September 15, 1913 








Announcements of Some Coming Events 


Fire Waste Prevention 

As announced in the August issue of| 
Tue Narion’s Business, the National Con- 
vention on Fire Waste will be held in Phil- 
delphia, October 13 to 18. It will have the 
official endorsement of the city and will be 
held under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Fire Prevention Commission. The Cham- | 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
formed a special Committee on Fire Waste 
to co-operate with the effort. The follow- 
ing members have now agreed to serve. 

Mr. Powell Evans, Chairman of the Fire 
Prevention Commission of Philadel 
phia is Chairman. Other members are 
George H. Holt of Chicago who is an ex- 
pert from the standpoint of the insurer; H. 
J. Davies, Secretary of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Railway Company and for eight years 
Chairman of the Committee on Fire Waste 
of the National Street Railway Association, 
Francis M. Carroll of Boston, chairman of 
the Special Committee on Fire Prevention, 
appointed by Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston | 
in 191t. The New York member is yet to) 
be selected. 

From Philadelphia, very active exertions 
are being made to arouse the attention of 
business men to the importance of prevent- 
able fire waste. There will be an effort) 
made to form at Philadelphia an American | 
Fire Prevention League to be constituted | 
of forty-eight state associations made up 
of constituent municipal branches. By | 
means of selected delegates from munici- | 
pal branches up to state associations and | 
then in turn the selection of delegates | 
from the state associations, and thus the. 
creation of a national assembly, the effort 
will be made to carry on the national cam- 
paign against fire waste. 

To give an idea of the annual fire loss, 
it may be stated that the average per 
capita of city fire loss in the whole United 
States in the vear 1907 was in the neigh- | 
borhood of $3.00. The average per capita 
in Berlin, on the other hand, was twenty- 
five cents. The fire loss of the United | 
States on a ten years’ average up to 1908 
was more than $198,000,000. In 1912, the 
fire loss was $225,000,000. Commercial 
organizations interested in this subject 
should write at once to the Philadelphia 
Fire Prevention Commission for printed 
matter. It may be stated that the Fire 
Prevention Committee of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce is carrying on a 
very active campaign, associating the idea | 
of clean-up week with preventable fires, 
since fires often start in waste paper and | 
rubbish. 





Dry Farming 


The International Dry Farming Congress | 
and the International Soil Products Expo- 
sition will be held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
October 22 to November 1, inclusive. This 
is the eighth in the series and represents 
the triumphant adaptation of deep tillage 
methods, to the semi-arid regions of the 
West. Dry farming does not mean farm- 
ing without water. It does mean that the 
farmer can grow good crops on less water | 
than most people think is needed and that 
through proper tillage methods he can re- | 
duce evaporation and can establish a prac- | 
tical storage reservoir in the soil which will | 
hold the rainfall until he is ready to use it. | 
By this means the effects of drought can | 
be reduced in any country of the world. | 


American Road Congress 


At the third American Road Congress to | 
be held in Detroit, during the week of| 
September 29th, important progress is ex- | 
pected to be made in three great questions | 
affecting the road movement. 

The Congress will endeavor to agree up- | 
on a policy of national aid which, with the | 
united support of the good roads workers | 
throughout the country, will be submitted | 


to the Congress of the United States. 
Steps will be taken at the session on 


State Road Legislation, to be held under | 


the auspices of the American Bar Associ- 


ation, for the formation, through official | 
action by the several states, of an inter-| sociation will hold its Twenty-Sixth An- 


state commission to codify and simplify ex- 
isting state road laws. At present, most 
of the states are laboring under a weight 
of antiquated and contradictory road laws, 
and it is the hope that such a commission 
will recommend simple, clearcut, and un- 
iform road laws as a substitute for the 
mass of useless existing road legislation. 

Maintenance of roads will be discussed 
from every standpoint during the session 
held by the American Highway Associa- 
tion, the parent organization in the Con- 
gress, and the engineers will endeavor to 
determine among themselves the steps which 
should be taken in the several states to in- 
sure adequate maintenance. 


| Secretarial Work; the City’s part in Agri- 


| Executives will meet in Omaha September 
22 to 24. This is the Fifth Annual Conven- 
|tion and in keeping with the early conven- in all parts of the country disclose a un- 


'thorough chemical investigation of the ef- 


/go into session in Chicago September 15 
jand stay in session until September 25. 
| During the sessions of this Congress, the | 
'American Meat Packers’ Association will 


|cold storage and the present dependence of 


Secretaries of The Nation American Mining Congress 


The American Association of Commer- | The American Mining Congress will be 
cial Executives which was to meet in St.| held in Philadelphia the week of October 


Paul from September 24 to 27 has changed | 20. , Associated with this Congress will be |. 
the opening date of its convention to Sep- | @? industrial exposition of mining machin- | 
tember 25, in order that the meeting of the | pe aa and ry he @ =o and 
Central Association of Secretaries at | SAzCty SEES OF OE Se re ee 
O niet onlailia: tae tn tae i with. Th |pected that the American Mining Con- | 

SNS MUG NOt De WErlerred: Wit, ©! gress will bring together the leading min-| 





'greater portion of the three days will be| ing forces of the nation. A prominent sub | 


given to discussions. Addresses will be| ject for discussion will be the different | 
reduced to a minimum while the “question | methods of mine taxation in various parts | 
and answer” feature of the Convention | of the United States. Particular discussion | 
will be developed to its fullest extent.| will arise relative to the new taxation | 
Among the subjects discussed will be In-|laws of Colorado and Arizona on one side 
dustrial Surveys of Cities; Municipal, State | and Michigan and Pennsylvania on the oth- 
and Government Aid to Commercial Or-/er side. All of these states have new taxa- 
ganizations; the Standardization of Com-|tion methods as applied to mines. The | 
mercial Organizations; Professional and| teat convention will also deal with many | 


Non-professional Campaigns; Training for of the technical aspects of the mining in-| 
dustry which now represents so large an| 


: é Ape investment of capital and which occupies | 
cultural Development; Scientific Develop- sO prominent a position in the total pro- | 


ment of Foreign Trade; and other import- ductivity of the nation. | 
ant subjects. | ‘ 
American Bankers 


The 30th Convention of the American | 
Bankers’ Association will be neld in Bos- | 
ton, October 6 to 10. Says The American | 
Banker: 

“Interviews with the leading bank men 


Middle West Secretaries 
The Central Association of Commercial 


tions in the middle west, will be devoted to} :nimity of opinion that the coming meeting 
inter-changes of experience between the sec-| affords the best possible opportunity for 
retaries who are in active and successful] the banks to express their ideas regardiny 
work. As stated above, the American As- the currency bill now before Cungress, and 
sociation of Commercial Executives begins| wich they believe to be the most im- 
its meeting in St. Paul on the 25th of Sep- portant financial legislation in fifty years.” 
tember. Doubtless a number of secretaries Agricultural development is another topic 
will attend both meetings. in which there is unusual interest. 

James J. Hill, of Minneapolis, who 

Master Bakers 


has been talking scientific agriculture as a 

The National Association of Master Bak-| SUrce of wealth for twenty years, and 
ers will meet in Buffalo September 23 to 26. President George E. be yen a = oe 
During the past year the National Associ-| V¢TS'tY of Minnesota, will make the lead- 
ation has had a number of heavy expenses | 8 addresses on agricultural development 
including the contribution of one thousand 





and the proposed action of the Currency 
Commission which officially represents the 
association in matters of banking and cur- 
rency legislation, will be read to the con- 
vention and voted upon by the de‘egates. 
The visit to Boston will be made the 
occasion for a number of meetings in his- 
toric edifices. Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 8, will be the night for historical meet- 
ings. Gatherings will proceed simultane- 
ously in Christ Church, in the Old South 
Meetinghouse, and in Faneuil Hall. 


Commercial Statistics 


The State Department advises that the 
International Conference on Commercial 
Statistics which was to have been held 
March last, will take place in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, November 11, 1913. The purpose 
of the conference is to inaugurate an agree- 
ment. for the preparation of an internation- 
al system of compiling statistics of exports 
and imports. 


Food Experts 


On November 14 and 15 the various 
state Food, Dairy and Drug offictals will 
meet in Washington at the invitation of 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of promoting co-operation in every 
possible way between the several states 
and the Department. 

One of the principal subjects of discus- 
sion will be the report of the Committee 
on Cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion of Food, Dairy and Drug Officials, 
which was adopted at the meeting in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, last June. The hope of 
those interested in the conference is that 
this meeting between food and other State 
officials interested in the enforcement of 
the food and drug laws, will prove very 
valuable as a means of promoting mutual 
helpfulness. No fixed program will be 
prepared as the purpose is to promote free 
and full discussion of all questions. 

At about the same date in Washington 
will be held meetings of the Association 
of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, the Association of Feed Control 
Officials, and the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. 








A report of the work of the past vear 
dollars to the special bakers’ flood fund. It 





has also made at considerable expense a 


fects of bread wrapping. The second day 
of the convention will give much attention 
to the subject of emp!oyees’ welfare. The 
fourth day of the convention will include a 
review of the baking industry during the 
past twenty-five years. The fifth day will 
touch upon the co-operation of bakers 
and local health authorities. Many other 
important subjects will also be discussed. | 
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also meet in Chicago and be in session 
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from September 22 to 24. The American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers will al- | 
so be in Chicago during the period cov- | 
ered by the Refrigeration Congress. Both | 
meetings referred to above will be held as) 
sections of the Congress. In view of the! 
extent to which foods are preserved by | 
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civilization upon low temperatures for | 


'comforts of various kinds, the World’s Re- | ~~ 


frigeration Congress will in all its sec- 
tion meetings and discussions touch mod- 
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ern life very closely. 





Brewers’ Association 


The United States Brewers’ Association 
will hold its Fifty-third Annual Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 
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2nd to 4th. In addition to the features of 
the program dealing directly with the in- 














terests of the Brewers’ Association, an il- 
lustrated lecture will be delivered on 
Thursday evening by Dr. Max Henius on 
‘Danish Beers and Beer Gardens.” On 
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Friday morning an illustrated lecture will 
be delivered by Bert Ball, secretary of the 
Crop Improvement Commission of the 











Grain Exchanges. 


Paints and Oils 
The National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 


Well 


|nual Convention in Minneapolis, Septem- 
i ber 29 and 30 and October 1 and 2. The 
| program arranged involves a discussion of 
| all important matters that are vital to the 
| success of the members. ' 


Scranton and the strengthening of en 

The fund is to be drawn upon at the 
West Virginia 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the West 


Jirginia Board of Trade will be held in 
foconye October 16 and 17. This organ- 


loans to deserving applicants. 
but are subject to assessments equalli 
any one year. 


ization endeavors to stimulate all com- 
| mercial organization work in the State of 
| West Virginia and its program usually 
| deals with subjects of immediate import- 


ance to the State. 





the assessments being levied wheneve 


and the cash will be loaned to applicants. 


Done ! 


The above cartoon was recently used in the Tribune Republican of Scran- 
ton, Pa., to reach every business man in the city with the story in brief of 
the accomplishments of the Board of Trade of Scranton during the year. 

Business men of Scranton, Pa., have subscribed nearly $100,000 to the 
Board of Trade’s industrial promotion fund for the expansion of industrial 


terprises already established. 
discretion of the board of directors in 


attracting new industries to Scranton and fostering business undertakings 
that encounter crises in their natural development. 

The local industrial promotion fund contemplates the granting of cash 
The subscribers are bound for five years, 


ng twenty per cent of their pledge in 


Assessments will be levied at the discretion of the directors, 


No cash will be kept on hand, 
r loans are granted. 















